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CHAPTER IX. 


Wes left Roland Langton and Dick Marston, or 
Howard, in an angry altercation in the churchyard. 

“You can do nothing. You destroyed all the 
proofs, and how much is the testimony of a Botany 
Bay convict worth?” said Mr. Langton, sneoringly. 
**T tell you it is only your own ruin if you under- 
take it.” 

‘‘ Now, may heaven be praised, that wickedness 
is noton my shoulders. You taught me to cheat, 
end I practised the game for your benefit, also 1 let 
you burn a bundle of spurious forgeries. I saved 
the genuine from a faint hope that sometime through 
their means I might win Lilian myself. I did not 
think I was hunting her down to her grave. No, no, 
I never theught that, or wicked as I was I should 
have turned aside from my cruel course.” 

“ The proofs not destroyed !’’ echoed Mr. Langton. 
“Tt is a falsehood ; 1 won’t believe it.’’ 

‘You will have an opportunity to be convinced 
before long,’ replied his companion, gravely. 

Roland Langton reached up one hand to unutie his 
neck-tie, for it seemed to him he was suffocating, 
and the other crept into the inner pocket of his lvose, 
saque coat, the soft white fingers closing around the 
handle of a pocket-pistol. But he drew the hand 
out slowly, 

** Not here, nor quite yet.” 

That was what he said within, but he turned round 
slowly, 

_ “Let us look over this thing carefully, Howard ; 
if you can convince me that the child is really 
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alive, why that is another thing, and I will help 
you. But I sincerely believe you have been imposed 
upon. Where can I see her?” 

“Nowhere. I know too much to trust her under 
the blighting glance of your evil eye. She isina 
safe place, and I know she is the child of Lilian 
Marston, the friend you betrayed. You must take 
my word for it.” 

The gentleman was gnawing impatiently at his 
lips, He laughed pleasantly, nervously, and 
angrily. 

“ What a fool I am to trust your simple assertion. 
This is a trap to obtain money. You have no proofs, 
and no girl, Iam not sure butitis my duty to call 
an officer of the law this moment.” 

“JT am perfectly willing that you try it,” returned 
Dick, coolly. 

“Will you show me those proofs? Have sou 
shown them to anyono ?”’ e 

‘No; I have kept my own counsel, and intend to 
keep it until the hour comes when it is right and 
safe for me to speak freely, to put the evidence in 
the right hauds.” 

“Ralph Howard, you will get yourself into 
trouble for no good, besides annoying me. Give me 
those proofs and take this ; it will bring you a little 
fortune, which you can treble in America,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Langton, pulling off the diamond from 
his shirt-frill, and holding it out to his companion. 

But the latter waved his hand in a gesture of 
supreme contempt. 

“I told you before, tempter, that this world’s 
goods, and this world’s fleeting breath had no value 
in my eyes. I have one object left to claim my 
thoughts, my hopes, my efforts, and that is to right 
the wrong which is still crying out to me.” 

Langton wheeled about fiercely. 

“You are a fool or a lunatic,” he ejaculated, 
hoarsely. 

“ Better either than an unrepentant villaia,’’ was 
the cool response, 

“Why need you pers‘st in ruining a noble, 
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accomplished, true-hearted lady, branding with 
shame aninnocent child? Heaven knows if I could 
get out of it I should be thankful.’”’ 

Something in his tone seemed to touch the other. 
He knew enough of the maddening desperation of 
sinful toils not to pity the wail of anguish in the 
voice, 

“ Ave you in earnest?” asked he, hastily. “ Believe 
me, there is but one way of escape, and that lies in 
the path of the right. Help me in this righteous 
deed of restitution and you will find the only peace 
left to you,”” 

Roland Langton put two trembling hands over his 
face, and a tear slipped through his fingers, 

“Come,” said he, who called himself Dick Mars- 
ton, and yet did not deny the name of Ralph Howard. 
‘I know by myself that even at the eleventh hour 
the heart of a poor sinner may repent and turn to 
the right. Come, sir, follow your better nature and 
help me in the matter.” 

“Give me time,” faltered Langton; “I am sick 
aud dizzy. It will be terrible to face the world.” 

“ Better the world’s sneer than heaven’s frown,” 
was the grave reply, 

“ And you assure me that there is really a child, 
that your proofs cannot be set aside, and are in 
reach at any time ?”’ questioned Langton. 

“Ido. ‘The proofs are safely hidden where no 
one but myself can find them. The child, though 
entirely ignorant of her rights or parentage, can be 
brought forward at once. Further than that,I will 
not trust you till you have given me proof of your 
sincerity,”’ 

“It is enough, more than I deserve, Howard. I 
ask your pardon for aliI have said to you. You have 
shown me my own wickedness. I will help you.” 

‘Now may heaven be praised,’’ ejaculated the 
other, joyfully. 

“I will meet you here again to decide upon the 
first move. It will be terrible for me to break the 
news to Lady Fitzdonald. Ijove her, Howard, as 
you loved Lilian Marston,” he said, in a Lumble 
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dejected voice, with the hands still hiding the face. 

“But th: right must be done,”’ replied the other 
“ You may meet me here at the same hour; no, nor 
to-morrow. I cannot leave my work then, but the 
next day.” 

“Twill be there,” returned Roland Langton, and 
then, as if struek ty a sudden thought, he added: 
“Tt is likely that I migitt be detained by visitors or 
ilincss, Iv which case you might walk past my 
house, This card will tell you where it is, and if 


you come round the back of the house you can look 
into the room on the right, the one opening on the 
richt, the one opening by French windows into the 
balcony. ‘I've blinds are seldom down, and if I have 
company wait till they are gone, and then just tap 
on the window and I will come out or you may enter, 


s you please, I shall by this time decide upon 
the way to act.” 

“ So be it,’’ replied Dick Marston, “If you de- 
ceive me now, Roland Langton, you will destroy all 
my faith in humanity. Bot I-trost you this time. I 
cannot believe any heart is all evil.’”’ 

“Indeed, indeed, Howard, you have conquered 
me,” returned the gentleman, ‘* Hereat this grave 
I acknowledge it.” - 

And Dick Marston walked away believing him, 
for when he tarned to look back hegaw the vowed 
form still drooping against that lowly headstone, 
Bat when the last echo of his last step had died 
away, and his form was lost to view, Roland Lang- 
ton lifted his head and-drew away his hands ftom 
his face, 

The latter was deadly pale, the eyes glittering 
with eavage ferocity, the blue lips drawn away from 
the whole teeth in a malignant eneer. 

“Thave him now,’’ muttered he, Let him find 
out what it is to turn upon mé in this serpent 
fashion. The proofs hidden where noone but he can 
find them, ths ctrild ignorant of her parentage, no 
single cou! in bis confidence. Excellent, excetient. 
Ralph Howard, I think you will have to come to my 
room to find me, and I donot believe you will leave 
that reom alive.” 

And having hiesed rather than spoken these words, 
Rolaud Langton re-fasiened the diamond in his 
shirt- frill, ralkedé huriiedly ewer, 


n~ * * * * * 


James Fort was impatient for his next visit to the 
Vinery, and did not allow the pony to walka step of 
the way. He sprang from the saddle, caught his 
satchel of books, and ran furiously up the steps, but 
did not turn in the direction of his Greek and Latin 
master. 

“ Mrs, Tennant, Mrs. Tennant, where are you?” 
he called. 

And in respense the light step of the little woman 
was heard on the stairs, and a moment after her 
happy smiling face prescnted itself. 

“Well, Jemmy, you are wonderfully impatient. 
What will you have? Mr. Tennant is ready for 
you.” 

“But I want to talk with you. I want you to tell 
me all about it.”’ 

“ About what?” still the tantalising smile on her 
face. 

“Oh, bother, now you are teasing me,’’ returned 
Master Jemmy, not at all in awe of the dear little 
mistress of tie place. “ You know I want to hear 
about the girl. Did she get well? Has she gone 
away ?”’ 

“Come and eee her, Jemmy,” excltimed Mrs. 
Tennant, smiling joyously ont of the fulness of her 
heart, and seizing the boy’s hand she led. him upstairs, 
and softly push d open the chamber door. 

It was a pretty picture which Jemmy boheld, 
although it made him open his cyes in astonishment. 
There was the little girl, her eyes bright and clear, 
and her lips smiling, although her cheek was still 
pte, sitting up in bed, propped up with pillows, and 
there, nctually on his knees beside the conch, was 
the grave man of letters, his cheeks distended, blow- 


ing away lustily at some bright-coloured soap bubbles, 
his eyes dancing rognishly. He ros’ and put down 
the pipe with a comical grimace. 


‘*So, ho! Here is my man of classie culture. 
What will he say to discover his master at such 
absurd tricks? Little one, make the best of your 
time here, When you are well I shall set you, too, 
at digging into Greele roots.’’ 

“Oh, Sidney, do you really mean it?” erled his 
wifo. 

** Why not ?” 


said her hushand, gcod humoredly. 
* Ten’t it somethi 


‘ing as minds are fed how they 


thrive? Ifshe will hear it I won’t promis» that I 
shan’t launch her boldly into deeper mysteries.” 

“Ts she going to live with you,” asked James, 
eyeing the pretty, dainty looking creature shyly, 
for he could not muke it seem that sho was the suine 
child he had seen in the outcast’s arma, 








“To be suro she is,’’ roturted Mr. Tennant. 
nromptly, passing his hand fondly over the shining 
curls, 

‘** She is our Lily now,’’ added his wife, taking the 
little hand in bers 

“That is splendid,” commented Jommy. ‘‘I’m 
sure you. ought all of you te .hank mefor being 
bright enough to think of bringing her bhere.’’ 

‘* Was it you,” asked Lily, smiling through a 
mist of happy tears. ‘*Indeed—indeed; I shall 
always thank you.” 

* And I—and I ?” echoed the Tennants, 

* And now,” said the little mistress of the Vinery, 
“since it is Lily’s luncheon hour, why shouldn’t we 
all share. James, I know, is ready forit, There is 
nothing like a long canter for sharpening the 
appetite. 

And she rang the bell, and held a little consulta- 
tion with Ann, and camo back to wheel the round 
table close to the bedside, and sct on it the bouquet 
which had hitherto graced the mantelpieos. 

Master James was pursuing his investigations by 
trying the soap bubbles. 

“Why ?”’ said he, “ I should like to blow them 
myself. How did you colour the water, and what 
makes them stay so long ?’’ 

“A little trick of chemistry I learned long ago,’”’ 
answered Mr. Tennant, looking a little ash: med of 
his pride in them. ‘I tried the experiment to se 
if I rémmembered it correctly, arid used it for Lily’s 
amusement.”’ 

“ And, oh, ho has been télling me abowt suéh a 
wonderful thing,” interposed Lily, eagerly. “ Ho is 
going to make me a fairy lantern, to throw pictures 
on the wall,” 

‘** A magio lantern!” exclaimed James, jubilantly, 
** Oh, Mr. Tennant, what « splendid one it will be 
if you make it.” ' 

“And mother is going to paint the picture!” 

‘* Mother!” repeated James, doubtfully, 

“ Yes, mother,’ returned Lily smiling, in glad 
triumph, ‘‘she tells me to call her so, and it is as 
natural for mo as if it was really tee,” 

Mrs. Teunant left off her table atrangements—for 
Arn had brought her tray of china—and coming to 
the bed-side kissed her softly. 

“ Yes,” said sho, “yes, James, I am her mother 

now.” 
“And you will paint tho pictures, and Mr. Teti- 
nat make the magic lantern. Ob, dear, I wish I 
recited my lessons in the evening!’ exclaimed 
James, 

“We must manage to have you hereon a visit 
when our grand exhibition is ready. And you can 
kepp the pony here and teach Lily to ride in the 
saddle. But she must take her first exercises in the 
ehaise,” replied Mrs, Tennant, kindly. 

“Isshe very sick,” questioned James,in a low 
voice, looking sorrowfully at tho thin hands, in 
which the veins showed so plainly as they lay crossed 
on the coverlet, 

‘Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Tennant quickly, already 
jealously resentful of stth an assertion, ‘‘ The 
doctor says itis only the result of undue exertion 
and nataral delicacy. Iam going to let her sit up 
to-morrow, and take her out for a ride every day 
next week. And sheid to have all nourishing diet 
and she will soon be strong and well.” 

“ How good you are to take so much trouble for 
her,” eaid the boy, a little wonderingly, 

“Good,” repeated the little woman, stopping her 
busy hands to clasp them fervently, ‘* How happy 
itis fer me, you mean,” 

Mr. Tennant heard it, and for once was clear 
enough from abstraction to comprehend and rend all 
the gesture said. 

lie turned her around and looked down tenderly 
into her face. 

“ Little vaitor,” whispered he, ‘* there was a corner 
in your heart then which I could not filt.”’ 

She laughed and blushed a little, but ended with 
semile as she reterned: 

“You have not missed that little, Fam sure ?’’ 

*““No, generous, unselfish little heart ; there has 
been no wissiag on my part. 1 am thankful the 
ch#ld is here.’’ 

And Mrs, Tennant went back to the child at the 

bedside, and presently they were all sitting around 
the table, and never was there a gayer or merrier 
party. 
* {Low jolly this is,” pronounced Master Jemmy, 
ina toneof immense satisfaction. “ Wehad never 
anything like this before. I am surel shall think 
these recitations a treat, now.’’ 

* Reeitations! dear me, I've forgotten all about 
it. March along into my den, young man, and let 
me see what you kave done,’’ exclaimed the master, 
rising frony his chair. 

And James, with a comical grimace, hunted up 
his satchel and obeyed. 

When he had finished his task he passed again 





through the room, and stopped a moment to tall 
with Lily, who was for a moment left alone, Sle 
turned her blue eyes upon him with a grateful 


nce, 

**T anrthankful to yor,’ said she, ‘* You mustn't 
think I am careless: and forget it; Next to my Uncilo 
Dick and my new.mother I am_ thankful to you for 
all that has happened” 

“T am glad you don’t forget him—your unele If 
mean, E was almost afraid you would. And I 
knew that would bu rough on him,” answered James, 
boy fashion. 

** Forget Uncle Dick ?”’ repeated Lily, a tear slip- 
ping over the golden eyelash. ‘ Why, he spoke tho 
first kind word I heard after my moter died, and 
I can scarcely remember her. Oh, no, nothing couid 
make me forget Unele Dick.” 

The thought was.still im the child's mind when 
Mrs. Tennant brought Diek Marston up to see her 
that evening, and with délicate kindness left the 
piir alone together, 

Dick’s face was grave for all that loving light in 
the eyes, He half shrank back as Lily raised her- 
self, afd tried to throw her arms around his neck. 

“Oh, no, my darlitg,’’ said he, in tender grati- 
tude, but with sincere humility. ‘ Now you are so 
nice and clean, with those beautiful ruffles on, I 
wouldi’t. kiss n dusty old fellow like me, It will 
dirty them, maybe. or mess them, Till take the wilt 
for the-deed, and be thankfal for that.” 

‘© don’t want the rufffes, nor the nice wrapper 
if they’? hinder my kissing you, Uncle Dick,’’ said 
Lily, resobately, ‘‘I've been lying listening for you 
to comé up the walk, and thinking how you would 
rest me by tuking me in your arms; and now I wan‘ 
is; and I want yon to kies me,” 

“€ Bléss your little hears,’’ ssid Diek, his broad 
chest heaving. ‘‘I don't deserve that you should 
think gomach of me. The Lord knows I love you 
back all that yow can ask. But now you see, Lily, 
things are different. You're going te bo a little 
lady, snd I aca proud and heppy enough in being 
your faithfal servant, aid it standd@ to reason wo 
mustn't be quite go familiar.” 

* Unele Diek, I don’t know what you mean. I 
want you to-take me upin your arms just as you 
did when I was sick, and you were carrying me on 
the road, being turned away from work for my 
sake,’ said Lily, almost crying. 

Dick steoped down and caught her upin his arms 
with the stroug closo hug which had at first so av- 
tonished and pleased her. 

“Yes, that is it,’’ said she, in a more cheerful 
tons. ‘“* Now wrap that shawl round me. That is 
the way mother used to do when my new father tock 
meup. Now, Uncle Dick, tell me what you have 
been doing to-:iay, and if you've work, and have 
a nice comfortable place to live, Mother said you 
would tell me.”’ 

** Yes, darling, it is all as comfortable as I could 
ask, and rpueh better than I deserve,’ answered he, 
smoothiag out the little soft fingers on his broad 
palm. 

‘* You’ve got on a nics new suit of clothes. What 
did you call yourself a dusty old fellow for ?” asked 
sho, playfully. 

“This is my best, I shall always put it on when 
I come to see you. I would not have taken it from 
anyone but the noble lady, because I must save tha 
money I earn at the mill for other things.” 

“You have good work, then ?” 

“Yes, they were glad enough to ges me. Tho 
work I do is nice work, and a man has to be trained 
to it, so that vow there is the strike they had a great 
deal of tronble about it. The overseer made me s 
present of a guinea over the wages of the first settle- 
ment.’’ 

Lily’s soft fingers were stroking his hand. 

** Amd now,’’ said she, “ it is aH bexutiful, and wo 
have nothing to binder us from being happy.” 

“You haven't, certainly, litthe one, and I am 
happy when you are.”’ 

“Do you know I can’t make it seem anything brs 
« dream that I lived with Mrs. Higgins. It is so 
strange when that life was so long, and this has been 
so short.” 

“T would forgetit all, Yon will never more have 
such experience,” returned Dick, genily. 

“‘ They are so good to me bere. It half frightens 
me, because there is sothing I can do for them, you 
know,” pursued Lily, freeing her mind of the chAdish 
perplexities wnich she had concea'ed through the 
day: if I thoaght there’ was any chauce for them to 
be paid back { think I should be a great deal 
happier.’ 

“Then rest ensy, darling,” returned Dick, 
earnestly. “They will be repaid. They will see the 
time, and shortly too, that they will be thankful 
and proud for what they bave done, You will repay 
them in love and in goodness, and in money a bun- 
ared-fold. 
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The child clasped her hands and looked up in his 
face in an eestucy of delight: 

‘*Oh, Unole Dick, you sre so good to me. T heard 
you say something one night—one of those terrible 
nights-on the read—and I have trembled and hoped 
ever since. You needn’t tell me till it is sure, and I 
shan't say it to any one, but I knownow it ia true, 
and shall rest contented.’ 

* Blessed child! You trust meso much,” said 
Diek, his eyes filling with tears. “ What better 
witness can I ask that Heaven also will forgive me ?’’ 

‘*Don’t talk that way, Uncle Dick,” said Lily, 
with the pretty imperious way this new life had 
taught her. ‘It almost sounds as if ” 

‘As if what, Lily ?’’ repeated Dick, sorrowfully. 

* Asif you bad been wicked, or sometime done a 
wrong thing, and I won’t have it so,” Uncle Dick. 

“Child! child!’ sobbed Dick, ‘* your innocent talk 
is like adagger tome. I have been wicked—dread- 
ful wicked. Lily—but I would die forty times over 
now if I could only take it back.’”’ 

Lily stared at him with her wide, unbelieving 
eyes. 

‘*No, no,” said she, ‘‘not like that. You have 
thought bad thoughts, maybe, or been’angry, but not 
really, truly wicked, Uncle Diek, or lL could not 
love you so.” 

He set her down gravely on the bed, and taking 
care to tuck the shawl around the little feet, he 
turned upon her his grave face: 

‘* Lily,” s.id he, “ you are only a little child, but 
yon have a pure soul,and get clearer glimpses of 
Heaven tlian lamable, You shall be my judge. I 
will not deesive you—no, not in asinglo thing—for 
now that you are in this sweet, happy home, it will 
not fret and wear upon you, Tell mo first what you 
call wicked.” 

“What? Why, Unele Dick, you know now, lying, 
stealing, killing, I told youl knew you had never 
been wicked.” 

* Oh, Heaven, pity me!’’ burst from the man in 
agonised tones, which made Lily tremble and turn 
pale. ‘ Only the Omnipotent Eye can know what it 
costs me to put away this one sweet love which 
brightens my deselatelife.” 

He was silent a moment, his eyes closed, his lips 
quivering, and then he turned to the child trembling 
in awed expectation. 

** Lily. Lily,” said he, “ the law—the terrible law 
of England—can take me this moment from your 
side, and put me back in prison, beeause— because I 
have dune all three—lying. stealing, killing.’’ 

Lily uttered acry of horror, aud sat shuddering, 
unable to speak another word. He looked at her 
mournfully. ; 

‘© My poor child, listen. It was my own wild 
passion, and then aneviltemper, and afterwards tli :t 
which will lead a man to anything—drink, strong 
drink. Listen, darling, and if you can pity and for- 
give me I think, young as you are, you will not fail 
to understand allI tell you, Your mother and 1] 
were sweethearts once, and I always thought she 
would be my wife. Bat there came another—a fina 
gentleman, a nobles an—and his graceful airs and 
polished manners won her away from me—won her 
to the ruin of her happiness, 

* Alas, I was young and wild, and headstrong, and 
there was a human fiend at hand fanning the evil 
flame in my heart. Instead of pitying her, 1 was 
filled with mad, jealous rage. I swore vengeance. 
I followed her movements stea]thily. I went towork, 
mind you, at the fiexd’s instigation, and with crafty 
cunning, worthy a better cause, I stole away the 
proofs of her marriage; even cut out the leaf in the 
parish register of the distant town to which he had 
taken her for the secret coremony. I madeall this 
sure,and the fiend (he is still living, child, only a 
little distance off, rich and happy and. prosperous) 
assured me the rest could be left to his management. 
And it was I knew before I left the county she was 
left a desolate, shame-stricken, broken-hearted 
woman. Child, child, it did not cool the fire in my 
heart to know that I had succeeded, I plunged into 
drink to drown remorse that began to cry out with- 
in me. Wild companions got hold of me and led me 
into evil ways. Maddened with drink, ina low 
brawl I struck a blow which sent a poor, wretched 
soul home to its Maker. Then came a trial, The 
testimony, I believe, was conflicting. They could 
not hang me, but enough was proved to send meaway 
—to transport me for life.” 

He paused, wiping away the great drops which 
stood on his forehend, and looked piteously into the 
set, white face of the child, 

* Lily, Lily, no wonder you are shocked. Yon 
know me now at my worst, and you will not wonder 
Iam afraid of your pure kisses. Darling, darling, 
forgive me; only say you forgive me,’’ 

Bat-Lily could not speak at all. She was trying 
her best to keep from bursting into tears. 

“Ihave told youthe worst. Theve inthat dreary 
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convict life I escaped from the deliriom of drink, 
and I saw myself as I ws, and loathed and hated 
and feared the horrible thing I had become. Your 
mother’s pale face was always hannting me. Tt 
stared at me from whatever scene I entered, and 
kept a sad and reproachfal vigil at my pillow, 
whether it was the grassy turf or the coarse straw of 
acell, I shudder .ow to recall those terrible, ter- 
ribledays of remorse ; I can never tell you what I 
suffered. But at last a sort of comfort came in a 
wild. determination to escape, to return. to England 
at whatever risk to myself, and groveiling at her 
feet, restore to her the proofs which all the while I 
had preserved from a vague hop» of future worth. 

“ Restitution became the one thought and dream 
and aim of my life. I went to work with what 
patience I could; 1 laid the train, though I knew it 
would be of use. Child, child, I toiled three years 
under untold hardships for the chance to make my 
esenpe, aud | was snother three years: in that situa- 
tion before I judged I was:seeure enough in their 
confidence to be trusted dowa at the sea-pert on 
their business, and then. with my hoarded pittance 


‘of money I bought the chance.to stow myself away 


in an English ship. Even then there was a great 
deal of management required. 

“ But I succeeded. I reached’ England, made my 
way to the town where your mother had lived. She 
had disappeared, an@ no one knew anything about 
her. But step by step I followed her bere, and I 
found her in that graveyard. Lily, lily, whatever 
anguish she suffered through those bitter years, I 
tell you it was all avenged tenfold upon. me as I 
sank upon that grave of hers and found that all my 
dreams of restitution were in vain. Yes, that one 
moment held more terrible anguish than all her 
years of sorrow, for she was innecent and pure, and 
good, and I was guilty, gnilty, gnilty,’’ 

The tone was full of unutterable grief and despair. 
Lily could not bear it. With a great burst of tears 
she flung her arms around his neck, sobbing: 

* No, no, Uncle Dick, it can’t be; I won’t have it 
so. Youare sorry now. You are good now. Mother 
won’t blame you, I know she wou’t if ske cam look 
down from Heaven and sea how. sorry youare, Aud 
you've made it up to me, Uncle Diek, Don’t tell me 
any more,”’ she added, earnestly. 

“There is little more to tell except that 211 I have 
to live for now is toundo my wicked work, and to 
restore you to your rights. When that is. aecom- 
plished [ care net how soon death comes. I shall 
welcome its approach with grateful jay. Or if it is 
Heaven’s will that I be further tried for expiation I 
will not murmur ‘if I am discoversd and sent 
back to finish out my sentenee.. I wanted to havo 
this talk with you, dear child. I feel relieveit and 
thankful that itis over. You know me now, and 
I shall not feel like » hypoorite when I come ta you, 
if, indeed you still wish to have. me come.” 

“ Oh, Uncle Dick,” said Lily, with quivering lips, 
“how can you think I shall not. I leve you, Uncle 
Dick. I love you just as much—I am not sure, in- 
deed, but.L.love you move than [ did before, because 
you have beemso-very unhappy.” 

“ You area little angel,” sobbed Dick, and did not 
refuse to take ber in his.arms. again, where she 
nestled with a gentle, restful expression, her eyes 
closed and her hands elasped over his. “I have been 
thinking, Lily,” continued he, ‘* that maybe Ishan’t 
comio bere so often as I expected. Yon sce I have to 
be careful aud keap.clear from them as knows mo to 
be something diiferent from Dick Marston, And 
besides there’s the evil one—the man who was atthe 
bottom of all thistrouble, I don’t quite trast him, 
and Idon’t want him te find you out, which might 
be done if I came here often, And I have him in 
the next town. ‘The Lord knows I don’t want to 
misjudge him or anyoneelse. It would be hard on 
me to judge me now by what-{ did in my wretched- 
ness, and it may be the same with bim. Ihopo he 
has repente. Iam willing torisk my own life in 
trusting him, but not yours, Lily, not yours. That 
must not be ventured anyway. So I shall keepaway 
from here if I find I am watched, and you will un- 
derstand that is the reason if I don’t come, I'm 
going to tell the whole story te these noble-hearted 
people just as soon as I’ve had an understanding with 
him, And: you shall know the whole then, Lily, 
names anc all.’’ : 

*T Jon’t mind waiting,” said Lily, gently, ** only 
I shall miss you, Unele Dick, if you den’t come 
often.’’ 

** Notso mnueh as if you hadn’t found thie safe 
home. I see how Providenes kas led us. You sro 
eared for, and lean work my way without fretting 
about you. Yon.will be very happy, little Lily.” 

« And so will you,” returned, Lily. 

Dick passed his hand across his forehead and smiled 
slowly. 

‘* Yes, whatever is my part I shall be-happy if the 
wrong is righted,” said he, and he still had thesame 








look as when he told her his history—tlhe look of 
one talking through the child to someone higher, 
older, further rewoved. “TI shall make my atone- 
ment, no matter for the rest. And now,” he added, 
“I must go. You look tired, and Iam afraid Mrs. 
Tennant will think I have kept you awake too long. 
Good-bye, my darling.” 

“Good-night, you mean, Uncle Dick. Remember 
I shall not be happy except you come often.” 

* You love mein spite of what I have told you? 
You love me a little,’’ he said in an humble, grateful 
tone, 

“LT love you very much, Uncle Dick, Let me kiss 
you good-night.’”’ 

And when Mrs. Trynnant’s step was heard on the 
steirvs Diek was ready to go, and he was glial to. he 
allowed to her with a simple “ good-niglt,” 


for his eyes were full of tears and his broad chest 
was heaving. 

There was 9 strange presentiment of somet 
solemn, and yet somehow no; entirely sad, coming 
to him, about which he could not talk at all, 


2° 


(To be Continued) 





TIE USES OF BEAUTY. 


Ir is impossible for the peripatetic philosopher of 
the time to walk about the world and not be struck 
with the novel fact that Beauty is one of the mest 
useial commodities which is brought into the modera 
utilitarian market, if is only comes in the guise vf 
our own flesh. and blood. 

Beauty runs money even very hard, and wiier 
beauty and money combing, the strongholds of soviciy 
deliver up their keys, and sign a capitulation, Moere- 
over, beauty can command money, whereas money 
cannot command beauty. FEich,itis true, can bay 
the other; but the bargain is, not quite the same iu 
the two cases. 

When beauty concludes a contract with money, 
procures for itself the full use and absolute possession 
of the thing it stipulated for. 

Money, on the contrary, in buying beanty, too 
often finds, not only that it has’ paid fora peristabls 
artiele, bat that it as merely been allotted a limited 
share among a company of persons who like wi-e have 
en ailorment, bud without having paid anything at 
all for it. 

If beauty avere lasting, it wou!d be the most trran- 
nical influence inlife, Lackily for us poor slave: it 
is a despotism whieh never endures. Hen«e the 
feverist: anxiety of beanty to wield the sceptre be- 
tumes, and to enjoy the good thiugs thet were de. 
signed for it. 

Nature, with its usual benoficence, not uncommonly 
bestows upon a decayed family, or a vulgar parvenu, 
a levely daughter; and the uses to which her beauty 
may be put are not easily recounted, Is opens 
society for the first time to people against whom 
society seemed to be eternally closed, and the mos¢ 
dreadful of mothers, and most objectionabl of fathers, 
are welcomed in the train of their ravishiug oti- 
spring. 

But it ig the husband whotrades most suecessfuily 
on beauty, if beauty happen to ba the dowry of his 
wife, for her attractions carry him into epleres-inte 
which he never could have hoped to gain admission 
either by rumoured opulence, consummate agsuranee, 
er even gooi dimpers. 

Some of the loveliest women in Londonare saddlia 
with husbands wkem ove would have thougi & 
priesri weuki have proved to them an insuperable 
social bur, aud an overwhelming encumbrance ; but 
they carry these Old Men of the Sea on thir isi: 
shoulders. through the daintiest equally with the 
deepest waters. 

It is for this reason that men who can beast no 
edueation. and abominable manners, but much mone, 
find beanty so excellent an iuvestment. l'or the 
Vulgar busband can address to his charming wile 
the words of lutea, with but slight variation, 
“ Where thou goest, I go; thy peoplo shail be my 
people, and thy lord my lord.” 


ee ee ee ee ee 


A mepaL has beon lately struck and presented te 
the members of the Ireuch Academy of Sviences, 
commemorative of the passage of Venus aeross the 
sun and the scientific observation of this phonomncnor 
in 1874. ‘The medal, the design for whic! was 
ehosen by competition last year, is by M. A. | 
and represents Venus as a young and beantifud 
woman passing in front of the ear of A » with 
the inscription, “Quo distent sp.tio sidura puncts 
doeent.” 


1a, 
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FUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Ee 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE.—HASKA. 


Iv Mr. Henry Spicer’s “ romantic drama, “ Haska,” 
dues uot prove a great dramatic “ precedent,” it will, 
at any rate, furnish a great “ precedent ” in the law 
and equity cases perserved in the Term Reports of the 
Courts of Chancery and the High Court of Appeal, 
and may yet give some business in the Common Law 
Court. The author, a gentleman of long experience 
in writing for the stage, having produced several 
pieces, among others the “Lords of Ellingham,” 
played at the Olympic Theatre in 1848 ; “* Honesty,” 
at Covent Garden, and “Judge Jefferies ’ at Sadler's 
Wells, had preceded the first-named, and his reputa- 
tion as a magazine-writer of fiction is of still older 
date. Tho blunder, therefore, of the critic of the 
“ Weekly Dispatch,” who attributes the defects of 
* Ifaska ” to the unpractised pen of a dramatic aspi- 
raut, is simply inexcusable. The story of Haska is 
briefly this: Count Robert Stourdza (Mr. Creswick) 
is a Hungarian nobleman, who by gambling has won 
the estates and serfs of a certain Count Karolyi, and 
at the opening of the play we have a pretty charac- 
teristic ballet and village festival in honour of the 
marriage of Haska, an orphan, and Palfy, a peasant 
serf. Count Robert, the new master of the estate and 
its serfs, enters. He is a libertine and a tyrant, a 
sort of Hungarian Gesler, with a difference. He 
sees Haska, and resolves to get rid of her husband 
aud exercise, in his own way, his “droits du seig- 
neur.” He is supposed to hang the husband, after 
the rejection of his wicked, but by no means novel, 
proposal of granting life to the husband upon the 
condition of dishonour to the wife. He sups and 
drinks much wine that night in the Red Keep of his 
castle, whither he has invited Haska. The scene, 
wherein he shows her, by drawing a curtain, the 
body of her husband hanging ona gibbet, is certainly 
sensational. ‘The Red Keep seems a sort of torture- 
chamber, for among its furniture is a massive chair 
with a contrivance for securing the arms of anyono 
who may sit down in it. Despite a legend about this 
chair, Count Robert, who seems a very Don Gio- 
vanni in boldness, takes his seat therein, and Haska 
immediately has him fast, and Haska is about to stab 
him when his followers rush in to the rescue, and 
Haska, who is at home to all the secrets of the 
prison-house, having been brought up a foundling in 
the castle, throws down the iron grille of a window 
and escapes. 

Next act we have an insurrection of the serfs, with 
Ifaska iu armour, like another Joan of Arc, as their 
leader. The insurrectionary serfs are hemmed ina 
mountain pass, and affairs seem desperate. By-the- 
bye we are informed, among other sad delinquencies, 
that Count Robert has in early life got rid of a sister 
by throwing her out of a carriage window to be 
devoured by wolves, in order that she might not 
share iu the wealth of his inheritance. Retribution 
however awaits him, aud when Haska falls finally 
into his power, the production of a miniature proves 
that the woman he has so brutally pursued is his 
loug-lost sister. But there is another startling 
“situation” which almost proved an auticlimax to 
such of the audience as had supposed that the 
husband of Haska had been really hanged. The 
peasants had merely hung the executioner ? Accord- 
ingly, “pat as the posy of a ring,” Count Robert 
lias only just found a sister when she finds a hus- 
band in the serf who has “ never been dead at all,” 
like Jack Robinson in the comic ballad. All there- 
fore comes right, except the omission of poetical 
justice in the case of the wicked Count. The 
reconciliation is complete. The revolted serfs return 
to their allegiance, and Haska and Palfy “live 
happy ever after.” Such we take to be an outline 
of the drama, although certainly somewhat obscure 
ou its first night’s representation. Mr. Chatterton 
has mounted the play liberally, the costumes are 
picturesque aud handsome. Mr. Beverley has painted 
some excellent scenery, and the dances and stage 
arrangements by Mr. Cormack and Mr. Edward 
Stirling are effective. Mr. William Creswick did all 
for the ungracious part of Count Stourdza that so 
experienced and able an actor could achieve. Miss 
Leighton was somewhat stilted and stagey in her 
Virtuous indignation and lofty denunciations, but 





this may wear off as she is more familiar with the 
part, which is, however, especially declamatory and 
romantic. Messrs. James Johnstone, Dorman, 
Douglas, and Percy Bell, with Miss Cicely Nott, 
exerted themselves in their several parts. At the 
fall of the curtain Miss Leighton was led on by Mr. 
Creswick in compliance with a “call,” and the 
author, Mr. Henry Spicer, bowed his acknowledg- 
ments from the footlights. 

Mr. Arthur Matthison’s sprightly operetta, “ Ton 
of 'em,” preceded the drama, and a lively ballet, 
“The Date Tree Grove,” concluded the entertain- 
ments. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Mr. Joun Levy had a crowded house at this thea- 
tre on the occasion of his benefit. The evening 
began with the popular drama of “ Luke the La- 
bourer.” The principal piece, however, was Dion 
Boucicault’s “ Shaughraun,” in which the benefici- 
aire appeared as “Conn.” The other characters 
were woll supported by Massrs. Marchant, C. Sen- 
nett, Hummerstone, Miss Page, Miss Dowton, and 
Mrs. Blandford. 








UNDER THE SNOW. 


Under the snow the summer roses sleep, 
Under the snow the woodland mosses creop ; 
And many a hope of the long ago 

Lies deeply buried under the snow. 


Under the snow are tresses of hair, 
And waxen hands are folded there, 
And living lips that no more shall press 
Our own in an answering caress. 


Oh, the promises sweet, that buried lie, 
Deeply hidden from human eye, 

The faces of boauty, low under the snow, 
They are only dust, yet we love them so. 


Vainly we wait on Time’s memory-washed 
strand 
For only the gleam of a vanished hand, 
And nightly we dream by our fireside, 
Of Serene hopes that so early 
ied, 


The roses of summer again will bloom, 

*Neath the limpid skies of the pulsing 
June ; 

And greenly the moss shall gleam some day, 

On the barren rock and the old decay. 


But brighter than tint of the rose’s bloom, 
Than the greenest moss in the forest gloom, 
Is the faith that shines like a steadfast star, 
Guiding us safe to the Land Afar. 


And in that land no winter frost shall fret 

The dainty gloom of fragrant flowers, 

No weary heart o'er folded hands shall sigh, 

No treasures ‘neath the drifting snow shall 
lie. Cc. D. 








MR. FREDERICK CHATTERTON’S HARP 
RECITAL. 

St. Grorcr’s Hatt on Wednesday was well 
filled by a numerous and fashionable audience on the 
occasion of the concert given by Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, the eminent harpist. The name of Chat- 
terton has for many years held an honourable place 
in public esteem as harp-players of the highest 
ability. The harp, despite its romance and antiquity, 
and its “ poetry of form,” haz not been able to hold 
its owa against the pianoforte and violin in evenings 
at home or the public concert-room; yet in the 
hands of the Chattertons, and when employed in the 
interpretation of the writings of the few composers 
who have written for it, we feel that it has had scant 
justice accorded to its claims. The feature of the 
concert under notice was the debut of Miss Mary 
Chatterton, niece of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, and 
daughter of Mr. F. B. Chatterton. The young lady's 
initial piece was ‘The Carnival of Venice,” which 
displayed brilliancy, power of band and execution. A 
fantasia on airs from “ Beatrice di Tenda” was full 
of sweetness and cantabile. The first was with 
variations by Mr. F. Chatterton, the second by Mr. 
J. Balsir Chatterton. The beneficiaire displayed his 
style and mastery ina fantasia on Irish melodies. 
The debut of Miss Mary Chatterton as the pupil of 





her uncle must be pronounced a succes d’estime, aud 
we look forward to a great career for the lady as a 
professor and exponent of the beauties and capabili- 
ties of the elegant and favourite instrument to which 
she has devoted her raretalent. Miss Fairman, Miss 
Ada Patterson and Miss Webster; gave vocal selec- 
tions ; Mr. W. Beavan and Mr. George Forbes were 
the accompanyists, the latter playing very excel- 
lently a valse of his owa composition for tho pianv- 
forte. 


Tus public will regret to hear that Miss Nellie 
Power, whose mésalliance with the notorious Row- 
land Isaac Gideon Barnet had brought her much 
domestic trouble, is suffering from a paralytic 
attack, 

The celebrated company of French equestrians, 
gymnasts and clowns, from the Paris Cirque, will 
re-open Hengler’s on the 19th, for a short season. 

“ Our Boys” reached their 700th night on Wednes- 
day. We have no more to say than we had at the 
600th, except to await their triumph over the 
“ Thousand and one nights”’ of the Arabian Ente:- 
tainments. 

“ Biorn”’ departed the stage of life on Saturday, 
at the Queen’s Theatre, age “forty” nights. This 
is not all. Weare promised its revival ‘‘ at no dis- 
tant period,’’ in “an altered form,” whatever that 
may mean, 

Mr. Mayer’s opening piece at the Duke’s Theatre 
is said to be an episode of the Tichborne Trial. (?) 
The cast will include Mr. and Mrs. Billington, Mra. 
Young, Miss Meyrick, Miss Ada Murray, Miss 
Annie Merton, Mr. M’Intyre, Mr. Lin Rayne, and 
other popular artists. 

Mr. Fred, C, Leader has written to the papors to 
deny.that he either ‘ instrueted any one to bid, or 
ever knew of any one who intended to bid.’’ Mr. 
Nagle’s reported “ instructions to bid,’’ are an idle 
fabrication, The latest on dit is that Mr. Maple:on 
has the theatre for the coming opera season. We 
wish it may be true, 

Many guests at the dinner given by the dramatic 
authors, actors, and critics to Mr, Alderman Cotton 
and his lady, as somo return for the huspitalities of 
the Mansion House during his mayoralty, wore dis- 
appointed at not seeing and hearing Mrs. Stirling 
on that occasion. The lady was on that night ful- 
filling an engagement at the Exeter Theatre, and 
delighting a provincial audience in Mrs. Malaprop. 





SUNNY ROOMS AND SUNNY LIVES. 


Licut is one of the-most active agencies in en- 
livening and beautifying a home. We all know the 
value of sun-light as a health-giving agent to the 
physical constitution ; and it is not lesa so to our 
moral and spiritual natures. We are more active 
under its influeuce—can think better and act more 
vigorously. 

Let us take the airiest, choicest, and sunniest 
room in the house for our living-room—the work- 
shop where brain and body are built up and renewed. 
And let us there have a bay window, no matter how 
plain in structure, through which the good twin- 
angels of nature—aunlight and pure air—can freely 
enter. 

Dark rooms bring depression of spirits, impart- 
ing a sense of confinement, of isolation, of power- 
lessness, which is chilling to energy and vigour ; but 
in light rooms; is good cheer. 

Even in a gloomy house, where walls and furni- 
ture are dingy and brown, we have but to take down 
the heavy curtains, open wide the window, hang 
brackets on either side, set flower-pots on tho 
brackets, and let the warm sun stream freely in, tu 
bring health to our bodies and joy to our souls. 








LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


Onz of the most pleasing attractions of Paris is 
the flower markets of the great city. With a cer- 
tain artistic taste inherent in all classes, these de- 
lightful and natural products are coveted and in- 
dulged in by rich and poor. Even the humble gri- 
settes stint their daily food to ‘afford the small sum 
necessary to line their rude window sills with pot 
plants. 

Eugene Sue’s story of Rigolette was no fancy 
picture. Few French people are so poor as t> deny 
themselves the luxury of flowers. The religiously 
devout cover the altars of the churches with the-e 
votive offerings—fragrant and beautiful, so that the 
stranger, in visiting almost any of the vld Catholic 
cathedrals, is sure to find, amid the solemn archi- 
tectural splendours, the timeworn, crumbling walls, 
the gray old paintings and flickering candles, fresh 
and fragrant bouquets. 
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WHY SHE FORSOOK HIM 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” 
“That Young Person, etc.” 


Lon 
oe 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
A WEDDING, 





Grorcs GRAHAM entered Mrs. Lawson's drawing- 
room, little expecting what he should find there ; he 
was walking slowly and abstractedly to the fireplace, 
when he perceived he was not alone. 

Seated in a low chair, her golden head bent in 
thought, her small hands lying idly in her lap, was 
the girl he had loved and misunderstood, to find 
whom was his dearest hope. 

He stood motionless watching her, and noting the 
changes the months of their separation had wrought 
iu her, she was prettier now than she had ever been, 
her face had gained in thought and expression more 
than it had lost in rounded, childish beauty. 

Phyllis was a woman now, and her lover felt it as 
he stood gazing there, dreading to speak a word to 
rouse her from her reverie lest he should find her 
presence buta shadowy dream. 

She looked up, started, and then came forward to 
meet him, struggling hard to hide her agitation. 

He took her hand in both of his, he led her 
back to the seat she had left, and then bending over 
her, he asked fondly : 

‘** Phyllis, why did you ran away from me?” 

Tothe girl, who through those weary months had 
been schooling herself to think of him as lost to him 
for ever, the question was arevelation. She knew at 
once that he was free. She did not speak, but her 
blue eyes filled with hot tears, and one of them 
dropped down on his hand. 

* Phyllis,” said Graham, tenderly, ‘I don’t 
kaow what you must think of me. I have been harsh, 
unjust, unkind, but I could not help it. I thought 
you cared for someone else, and I would not let you 
ese all you were to me.” 

She resigned her hand to his embrace. She seemed 
to have accepted him as her protector and guardian 





[FOUND AGAIN,] 


for ever; very gently, almost in a whisper, she said : 

“And I thought you were engaged to Miss 
Darnley 2” 

It was all clear now ; each understood all the other 
had tried to conceal, the barriet their wretched false 
pride had set up was broken down. 

“ You will give yourself to me, darling,’’ he urged. 
“Oh! Phyllis, why did you make me suffer so?” 

“You never asked me,” said Miss Phyllis, with a 
gleam of the old merriment in her eyes. 

“Task you now, and you will not answer.” 

“George,” she whispered, shyly. ‘I think our 
separation has been as hard to me as you.” 

“ We will never be separated again.” 

‘But I cannot stay here,” she said, timidly. 
must go back to Banstead in a month ?” 

“I don’t ask you to Stay here.” 

“Bat then” 

‘‘But then when two people are engaged, they 
generally think of being married.” 

“ We need not think of that for ever so long ?” 

“Then pray what is the use of my finding you, 
if I am to loze you again in a month.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be like that, you would not lose 
me as you did before.” 

“I confess I don’t understand your reasoning, 
Phyllis. I’m afraid our being engaged won’t do 
anything towards lessening the distance betwéen 
Banstead and Yorkshire,” 

“But,” persisted Phyllis, “ you will know where 
I am, and I shall know where you are, and we can 
write |’? 

He shook his head. 

“T can’t let you go now I have found you.” 

* But if I were to go without the letting ?”’ 

** Don’t jest, child?” he said, gravely. ‘* Your 
father will never consent to our engagement, in fact 
he bas told me so ?’’ 

‘Why not?” asked Phyllis, artlessly. 
he always seemed to like you very much.” 

“He thinks you might do better.” 

**I don’t want to do any better.” 

“You are not afraid of being a poor man’s wife?” 

“Not abit. Only, George, you must let me go 
back to Banstead, and I will work very bard, and be 
very careful, and——”’ 

“T shall be worrying myself all the time, as to 
the safety of my treasure.” 

“ Your treasure!” repeated the gir], wistfully, “‘ am 
I really that ?” 

“ Indeed you are, my darling.” 

She rese hastily, for Mrs. Lawson had entered. 


“Ty 


I’m sure 
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The three stood regarding each other, and it would 
be difficult to say which was the most confused, at 
last Mr. Grabam recovered his self-possession euvugh 
to say lightly: 

“I beg pardon, Mrs. Lawson, I’m afraid we've 
kept tea waiting.” 

“Only an hour,” said the little lady, coolly. 
“Well, Mr. Graham, don't you feel glad you accepted 
my invitation.” 

** Delighted !’’ 

“ Will you come to tea, my dear,” said the young 
matron to her shy guest, “ my husband is longivg to 
be introduced to you.” 

‘Please don’t think me very rude,” said Phyllis, 
“ T had no idea it was so late.” 

“I don’t think you rude at all,’’ said the lady, 
merrily, “ Mr, Graham ought to have told you the 
time.” 

“T did not know it myself; forgive us, Mrs. 
Lawson,” he added. in another tone, ‘I have not 
seen her for many months, and there have becn 
times when I have feared never to see her more.” 

* Then you are old friends ?”’ 

“ Something more than old friends, soon, at least, 
she has promised me.” 

No one ever forgot that tea table, nor the extra- 
ordiuary things that took place at it. Mr. Graham 
ate sugar with his fish, and mustard in his coffee, 
and to all her host’s inquiries respecting her journey, 
Phyllis, answered “Six months,’ but they were 
happy, and Mr. and Mrs. Lawson watched them, and 
were happy too, 

It must have been Carry who contrived that 
these two foolish young people should be alone just 
for a minute before George left, and it was certainly 
the same little lady who announced her intention of 
taking all her visitors to a circus the next after- 
noon. 
Dear little Carry, there are many women like you, 
not inveterate matchmakers, not manceuverers, but 
always ready to help the course of true love to flow 
a little smoother, to help true hearts to find each 
other, and timid ones to be brave. 

Oh, may there ever be plenty of your race in our 
my and may they be as happy as they deserve 
0 be! 

To that eventful evening succeeded a week of 
perfect bliss for the lovers. George was at the 
Lawsons every evening, and Phyllis was free, for 
her two little pupils were so taken possession of by 
their uncle and aunt, as to leave her little more than 
the name of governess. 
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Phyllis,” asked her betrothed one night, * docs 
your father know you are here?” 


“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“ | wonder ho ever sent you, he must have‘ known 
it was only three miles from my office.” 

“J don't suppose heitnew it, I have never told 
him.” 

‘* Whemam I to have nvy answer, Phyllis?” 

“ What’ answer, George?” 

© Whien are you coming tome for always?” 


** Nor yer!” 

“And why not? are wets waste the best aud 
brightest years of owt lives because I do’ not please 
vour father, Lam not rich, have had-unaty chet 
on me, but leaw offer you#home. You at@ not 
ambitions; we will beyin humbly, and mowit the 
ladder afterwards.” 


“You know I can’t, George. Papa wowld never 


conecnf, 

‘Then don’t lev’s ask hin” 

“ George!’ 

« Don’t look at me like that, darling. I cati’t think 
patiently on theenbject. [love you—you are willing 
to trust me, Wihry should Mr, Stone” step bot ween 
us ” 


“Te is my father.” 

“ He doosn’t deserve to be. Phyllis; trust mevand 
marry me,” 

“* Marry you lrere; now ?”” 


‘Yes, ouceitarried I can brave anything.” 
* Hat it woutd nov be right’ 
* Would it be right for us to’ be separated —for your 


parents to torture yow until they workdd their will 
and made you marry @ richer ritwn, an® thus*wreck 
both our lives? Wouké that be right?” 

**T shail never marry anyone else, George, Surely 
you might trust me,” 

“I do trust you, Phyllis: but I have'so nearly lost 
you once that I dow t care to risk it again.” 

“Besides,” he added, impatiently, ‘* what will your 
life be worth, exposed perpetually to their peretiasions 
and threats? I should be powerlees to’comfort you, 
my lotters, probabiy, would be stopped. Ob, Phyllis; 
think again before you condemn us both to such 
misery.” . 

He tried his persuasions next with Mrs. Lawson. 
That dear little matron wasscandalised at the idea of 
an elopemen:, and yet, through ail her expressions 
of horror, it was easy to see how thorouglily she 
would enjoy preparing @ trousseau and managing #& 
wedding. Mr. Graham had great hopes. 

‘*Phyllis is so gentle,”” be urged. “She ig not 
able to cope with her father.” 

“ But does he love her?” asked the listener. 

“T believe he does,’ admitted tive suiter, “ but 
like many other parents be las a strange way of 

n.” 





showing his affectio 

* Ave they rich ?”’ 

‘* As poor a3 possible, I should say. Phyllis gave 
music-lessons until stie went out as a governess, No 
one can accuse mo of seeking niy darling for what 
ghe has.” 

**And yon would make her happy?” 

“T would try.” 

‘She iswdear little thing,” saif Carry, refleotively, 
** but to marry agaiust her father’s expressed wishes 
ig very rash.” 

“ Dut when people love one another.” 

“| don’t think tit love is synonymous with pru- 
dence.” 

‘*Ti’s a great deal rarer.” 

** Porhaps.’* 

“Be merciful and help us, Mrs, Lawson”? 

“ What do you want me to do?”” 

*Persuedo Phylliv to marry me, and holp usto 
make our peace with her father after wards,” 

‘*T’'d rather help you to do that first.” 

“Impossible; he would not hear of it. Once 
married he nrust make the best of his uuwelcome 
son-in-law.”’ 

So Mrs. Lawson was persnaded, and promised to 
use her best inflnence with Phyilis,and she must 
havo been swecessful, for thet night when George 
was alone with bit betrothed, and once more urged 
Lis wish, she said tenderty ; 

*‘ Let it be as you will. I keow itie not right, 
only the rent is eo hard te do,”’ 

“You shall never regret your decision, darling.” 

‘Oh, George,” she said, putting one of her little 
hands in his and looking up into hie faee,“* you'll 
love me just the same aiways, won't you? andif | 
am doing wrong by yielding now you won't be sorry 
for it afterwards ?” 

‘‘ Never, Phyllis, my love for you will never les- 
sen, and I shall never forget that you have given up 
home and friends for my sake.’’ 

The girl wae standing on tiptoe and playing ner- 
Vously with one of the flowers in his coat, 








= 


“There’s one thing moro I want you to premise me, 
George.” 

‘* What is it, dear ?’’ 

“You know everything,” she said, simply, 
“ you've sen everything at home, ny father, awd 
mother and me; sometimes I think, perhaps, woare 
not quite lixe the people you higve’ beeti used to ;, but 
you’ve known it all, and it Won’s yex you later 
on P”’ 

‘* Never, Phyllis.” 

* That’s all; ’'m-very foolish, George.” 

* That isn’t quite atl, doar,” he’ said, gaily taking 
frowPhis pocket @ tiny box, “I want to give you 
this” 

Stic opened it and’ toolt out'a ring, a hoop of gold 
set with turquoises. 

“See !’’ said Graham, placing itom ber finger, “ by- 
atid-bve, Phyllis, I will put avotherring bere, and 
then yow must keep the forget-me-not for a guard,” 

Then'came two busy weeks of preparation Mrs. 
Lawson seemed to have more’ Work on hand than 
her busy fingers could’ get through, and lier lite 
nieces hardly received ae muct# attention as they 
considered it their right! te’expest, and looking: baci 
on that time, Graham reriembters only how prowy 
and winning Phyllis was) aud how he loved her. 

Tho two seemed to’ live in'w bright world of their 
@vn, away from anyone elge, only there was a pang 
at Phyllis’s heart, when ste tought of Hibernia 
Terrace. If she conid have had her father and 
mother’s senction of her choice). she would bave- been 
completely happy; she’ did not repent her yielding 
to Graharo’s wishes, yot site waw fully conscious 
that she was acting no worthy part toner parents, 
who, wich all their faults, loved her dearly, and had 
tried after their fashiowto make ber bwppy. 

No one suspected anything beyond the privileged 
household in Grove Plaee, and their friend Mr. 
Hawtree. Phyllis’s' little pupils; Grace and Edit, 
two regular little murplote, had no idew of the loss 
they were to sustain, ard Mrs, Lawgon, who’ had « 
few pangwof reprorel: at depriving tieir mumutw of 
her governess, intended to send aw spevial protexer 
of her oww home witlt thew, te stay uutik Phyllis 
could be replaced. 

George came and stayed late the evening before 
the day which wawto mate tlem one. He hardly 
realised his happiness yet, but was in a tumult of 


jfear, that tidings of all that wae taking place 
{might rench Hitornia Terrace, and bring down Mr, 
| Stone to carry away his daughter by force, 


Mr. Griham never would lixve gons, if Mrs. 
Lawson had not reminded hiny ix @ whisper, that 
Phyllis sorely needed rest; to fit her for to-morrow’s 
ceremony ; lie rose at once then. 

‘* Good-bye, my darling. Ah, Phyllis, very soon 
there will be no miore yood-byes’ betwee you and 
me.” 

He stood there with Her leaning against him, 
both certain of the others love, yet betty foaring 
that fate might yet divide them, She was gravest. 
She was leaving all, home, parents, friends, hence- 
forward lia@ would be her ail. 

“You are not sorry, Pliyllis ?”” 

**No, I am not affaid with you, only, George, 
you'll have to love me very much, for I stiall itwve 
nobody but you?” 

Fortune was kind to them, fo little bird carried 
the tidings to Mr. Stone, and nothing occurred to 
prevent tle solemn ceremony Which was totransform 


) Phyllis into a wife, 


It wasiw adull, whitewa¢hed church, there were no 


| spectators, for no one knew what wae to take pince, 


«nd when George entered the edifice at ten o’ clock 
on the cold wintry niorning, he saw only the pow 
opener and clerk, and in @ large square pew, all 
curiosity and excitement, Grace and Edith with one 
of Mrs. Lawson’s servants, 

Presently, when every wild possibility had by 
turns tormented George, a carriage wag heard in ‘he 
distance, and soon after Mr. and Mrs. Lawson walked 
up the aisle, followed by Phyllis avd Henry Haw. 
tree, who had generously come forward té act as the 
brother Puyllis hind called him a¢ vitisimportent epoch 
in her life, 

Sne made a very pretty bride, and Mrs. Lawson had 
taken care that she should not be without the orna- 
ments peculiar to the chief actress in such a ceremony. 
Her soft golden hair was covered wit # long tulle 
veil, her dress was of fine embroidered muslin, and 
she carried in her lands a bunch of flowera, conspieu- 
ows among which was the mystic orange blossom, 

Mrs. Lawson said afterwards she looked “like a 
picture.’’ Graham only felt that she was lig first 
aud only Tove, and was soon to be hie own for ever. 

She trembled slightly when the service commenced, 
but her voice grew firm atid clear as if proceeded, 
Her trust and love for the helpmate she liad chesen 


seemed to conquer the awful sense of loneliness she | 





had felt at the absence of her parents at such a time, 

Mr. Hawtrce gave her away ; he himself had willed 
it so; hemust have his part in the ceremony—he 
must live*in lier memory as connected with this the 
most joyfitl dey of her life, 

Hiw voieenever faltered, and no spectator would 
linve'gnessed'that he himse?f had been a competiter 
for the’ prize*he now gave toancther. 

Tliers*was'no bridesmaid. Mrs. Lawson had not 
cared to trustany young lad¥ im the neighbourhood 
with the'secret, and Phylliehad: wo old, kind friend 
of her own-she cared to asl, so etiqnette was fear- 
fully outraged, aud pretty Mrs. Lawson, in spite of 
her matronly dignity, held the bride’s gloves when 
George’ possessed himself of her left! hand to invest 
iv with the-small goldew circlet which was never more 
to leave’ it. 

Even under the happiest auspices a stolen marriage 
lias'something dreary about it. Itnrast have been a 
relief towll present when the solemm tis was formed, 
and’ Phyllis Graham walked down the aisle leaning 
on her husband’starm, her little pupils throwing tho 
flowers they had brought with them before her path. 
Graham had positively lieted these children for the 
past month, but hie awoke to the reflection he was 
really doing! them acruel wrong in depriving them of 
Phyllis, whict>made him remariswoly kind and pater- 
nel for the brief spaces of time he yet saw them. 

There was no breakfast, that, like bridesmaids, was 
neglected. Gake andwine were tianded round. Mr. 
Lawson proposed the licaktl of tie happy pair, and 
little Biith disturbed the company’s gravity by pre- 
cociously inquiring: 

“ Whiat was the use’ of being: married if it made 
everyone dull?” 

Mrs. Lawson gloried in her worl as though sho 
had beep the most-arrant of mateh-makers instead of 
w dear little sympathising woman 

She dressed PhyHigin her warm travelling dress 
with almost # sister’s carepand had tears in her 
brigh¢ eyes whem she extorted Graham te be careful 
of bis bride. 

‘*T wilt do what heart and life caw,” he answered, 
earnestly. “Diiank you for ail” 

Ant so'they droveaway to commence their married 
life, and even while the Lawsons despatched an old 
shoe after them they had secret misgivings, for 
Phyllis’s letter to her father was already posted, ang 
thie next day lie might be expected im Yorkshire. 


—— 


OHAPTER XXIX, 
DEATH, 


Srr Rorawp cane im late; so late that Juillet 
had dropped asleep, weary of watching fer him. 
Gerald rose up to meet his kinsmaw, and wrung his 
hand in silent sympathy. 

The baronet looked as though he had lived many 
years in the laet:twenty-four hours. He seemed a» 
though suddenly grown very old. His firm step 
trembled, and Gerald wovew forgot the agony written 
in hisface. The younger man felt awed in tho pre- 
sence of a sorrow greater far than any he had 
dreamed of. He looked his 3 

‘It is all’ overy” seid the baronet, solemnly. 


'“ Sho is gone.” 


Gerald could not answer him; a regret seemed a 
mockery. 

“ Yos,’”’ wont on Sir Roland, “she is gone, the 
one love of wy life, and gone under such cirewm- 
— teat I oan only thank Hewven for taking 

“ Had you ever dowbted that her reason was 
affected?” 


“Never, The physician tells me the evil must 
have been shumtering, that it was probably heredi- 
tery. It may have been, I never knew any of her 
family except her father. Often :have I regretted 
that Juillet was so little like her mother, it isa 
blessing to me:now:’’ 

** Jwilet must never know the trae stery of her 
mother’s death.” 

“Never. I would die to kespitfrom my child. 
I never felt more grateful that my darting was to be 
yours.” 

“ Have you been able at all to loarn the cause of 
the fire ?’’ 

‘* She did it,” said Sir Roleiti, in a tone of pain. 
My poor Gertrude; to think that hers was the hand 
to set fire to the house-ef which she was so fon.” 

“T can’t understand why,” 

“ boa.” 

Gerald looked his. interest, and Sir Roland, 
anxious to divulge his fears, continued : 

“© You know my wother was staying with us,and 
a young friend, Miss Darnley:?” 

** Yes,” said Gerald, ealmly ;“ I met them both.”’ 

“* Miss Darnley became Juillet’s great friend. Sho 
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is a sweet, true-hearted gir], and I.was well pleased 
that'it should be so’; but Gerirde hated her, shie 
literally detested this: poor girl,.whoge only crime 
that’ I could learn was her beauty.” 

“ It seems very strange.” 

“ Very; but my poor wife’s reasom way unhinged, 
and she was not accountable for her fancies: Afiss 
Darniey accepted a:room at the end of-a long corri- 
dorquite isolated from the rest, my wife—Gerald, 
it makes my blood run.cold to think of it-set fire 
to some muslin curtains be‘ore the door, which she 
locked on the outside, that her victim might not 
escipe her.’’ 

Gerald shivered, although he knew Madeline was 
safe ; despising the heartless coquette and unuatural 
woman though he did; his: first thought on arriving 
ut Betleville bad been whether ste were injnred, and 
in spite of all his heart bad givem a wild throb: of 
joynt the news of escape. 

‘* Miss: Darnley was-saved by almost a. miracle. 
Juillet’ and she-from some whim had’ exchanged 
rooms, My own darling might have beon the: suf- 
torerif I had not*providentially passed: in’ that direc- 
tion: and heard the screams for help.’’ 

“You have your daughter left tocars for you, Sir 
Roland. Yow know’ my hope is to be regarded as 
your son; you must: not be too cast dow at this 
calamity, awfal though itis,” 

Sir Roland did not answer. G-rald could not 
guess that ab that moment he was mourning his 
wife, nob as thestately, beautiful Lady Yorke, but 
as the wild, yetlovely- girl who-had first awoke his 
passions, 

All the long years‘of dissensions, disenchantment 
and disappointment seemed to roll beok os he thought 
of Gertrudo as he had fitst- known her during that 
brief trip to Paris-which had so altered his whole 
life’s history. 

“Was she consciousat the last?” 

‘*That'was the worst’of all. Oh, may I never see 
euch another death-bed, She cling'to me'in agony, 
imploring me to'save her, not to let her dies Oh, it 
was ‘an awful strugsto:” 

“Tt is‘ mercy Juillet was not there.” 

‘Aye; it seems all this came about for love of 
her. Gertrude seemed pessessed by’ the iden Miss 
Darnley meant to injureher.”’ 

‘*Tt must have been: the fancy’ of a diseased mind: 
How could an orphan girl, friendless' snd unknown, 
injure Juillet?” 

‘Ts that papa ?”’ asked the heiress of the: Yorkes, 
os she raised her weary head from her troubled 
sleep. “ Oh, father, have you come at last?” 

“Yes; my child,’ answered Sir Roland, ins 
choked voice, ‘* I have come,’’ ; 

“ And mamma?” 

** You shall see her to-morrow.” ° 

He dreaded the effect of the news on her, an 
wonld gladly: kave: deferred: the telling of it. 

“Is she better’? Did she send me no message P 
Have you-left her al) alone ?’” 

‘+ Juillet,” snid Gerald, tenderly, coming to the 
wretched father’s: assistance, ‘you, most bear up 
bravely for Sir Roland’s sake. You, must help we 
to comfort him, my darling, for we avre:all he has,’’ 

“* Dead ?”’ asked Juillet, fearfully. *‘ My mother 
dead? Oh, papa!’ 

She threw herself into his arms and wept there. 
Sir- Roland was too utterly cast down to attempt. to 
€ a her ; it was Gerald who had to comfort them 
both. 

“You must not grieve for ber, dear Juillet, she 
would have been a fearful sufferer had she lived. 

It is no kindness to wish her back again.” 

He could not leave themin their tronble: He 
would stay on at Belleville at lewst until the funeral 
was over, Ho and Sir Roland had their quarters in 
the uninjared portion of the. Hall. but they would 
not risk the shock of a venture there for Juillet, so 
she remained the doctor’s visitor, and ber grand- 
nother stayed with her. 

Madeline Darnley had wished to roturn home-at 
ones to Luten Rectory, but Lady Frances begged 
ver not to leave her; Juillet clang to her in tears, 
She doctor's fusey. littte wife declared. that she was 
2» treasure rather than. a trouble in the house, and 
so she, too, lingered until all that was mortal of 
Lady: Yorke had beon borne to their last home, 

She was the staff and stay of all. Sir Roland de- 
rived his ouly comfort from talking with her of the 
futare plans to which Juillet was too sorrow-stricken 
to listen. She was more than ever Lady Frances’ 
darling, and Juillet leant on her for the loving care 
aud forethought which never failed, 


(Fo be Continued.) 








Tw maliciously pointing out the faulta of another 
persen you only excite him to the discovery of your 
own. 


ever with us. We cannot unciasp the, clingisg-talons 
thas suffocate us, 
burdén-day by day, Weare huraied on to,oun work ; 


in. pre-determined idleness, ib is to find ourselves, 
like’ Miss: Preston’s hero, “resting jike fury.’” Haste 
makes’ waste, says the proverb. 


accept 


jing, move: hebpful state. 


THE, LYIL OF HURRY, 


Hunryis the modern,Old Maw of the Seq, It is 
Heavier, and lieavier, grows, the 


we are driven in our very sieep ; and if weever pause 


Burely it does; 
waste of tissue, waste of nervons force, waste. of 
temper, waste of the fair sights we. move too fast to 
see, of the plexsant experiences we are too hurried to 


Lhe wise, Romans cherished the. maxim, Haaten 
slowly. It was well enough for them, we think, when 
the habitable. glabe was. » little strip of earth, aad 
scieuce was not boro; and, invention waited to be 
understood, and life. was a simple and. luxurious 
estate, withont. past and without future, Buy what 
are we. to do in an age when the patriarch’s span 
would not suffice to learn and to accomplish all that 
the time commands, avd. when w historic past. and 
an illimitable future, lay each its tax: upon us? 
Hurry: a we may, we cannot overtake that Duty 
with whom we meant to lieep over pace. Were we 
to lag, we shonld lose: evem the path her feet: have 
trod. Lf all of life: were deing, there might be reason 
for this wail. But being :iae iar better, more fructiiy- 


More tian balf the things we count essential to be 
done might be left undene-with.profit: to ourselves 
andour kind: Aud the romaining: fraction of imperas 
tive undertakings that: now dominate and worry: us 
can: be- easily accomplished if we: take them in the 
right way, Goethe filled out and supplemented the 
ancient wisdom ia his motto, Without baste, without 
rest. It is the deliberate, regulay, unbroken, toil 
which tells on the work, but not upon the worker, 
Walter Seott, who was.a miracle of avcomplisimnent, 
wrote to » young friend: “ Do instauthy whatever is 
te be done; take the hours of reflection or reoreation 
after business, and never before it.” 

When:a regiment is'under march, the-rear is often 
throw into confusion’ becausy the front. does-not 
move steadilty'anud without interruption: Tv is’ the 
samv thing with business. If tat which is first im 
heod is not instantly, steadily, ond regularly des- 
patched, other things’ accomulate: belind, till nffairs 
begin to press all av once, and no human brain’ can 
stand the confusion. Fray nvind this—it is one of 
your weak points’ ; a habit of nsind itis that is very 
apt to beset men of intellect.ani talent, espectally 
when their time is not filled’ up reguiarly, but is left 
to their own. arrangement. But it is Ife. thoivy 
round’the oak, ad’ eds by limiting, if it does’ not 
There is the witole phitcsophy of laxge accomplish- 
ment, 

SS 


TEARS. 





Provrenry handled, tears are the most efficient 
weapons's worn czn wicid, her arms of defence; ax 
well as of attack. 
blow, and’ vanquish all resistance. Whatever mry 
be her object in life—or for- the -moment—a new 
dress; for example, or a cavriage and pair, or ar 
opera. box, ora. husband, there is mothing: so. welt- 
fitted to’ acconmrplish itas-a judicious tear—a tear in 
season, Im courtsltip especially, when the wooer, as 
unfortrnately sometimes happens, ig slow te come ta 
the point, a tear will often, if we may use so vulgar 
anexpression, “ bring hiny up to the serutch” when 
nothing else will. Butim this department of 
weeping, ladies will be pleased to remember that 
punctuality is ro ag 4 The tear must be shed 
im the niele of time. ome ladies weep teo soon; 
and thus quench the nascent spark before it has 
burst into flame; others too late, when it has 
flickered and.gone ont, The art is to catch the 
happy mean, to weep when the iron ishot. Thus 
many a husband hes been caught who would other- 
wise be wandering fancy free, or perhaps, married ta 
another woman. 

Hitherto we have been writing as though weeping 
wore merely » woman’s weapon. But the “manly 
tear?’ deserves likewise a word of natics. The 
‘manly tear’’ is. at once a most’ useful friend and 
a most insidious and dangerous enemy, For the 
whols tribe of ne’er-do wells and failures, the 
‘manly'tear,"? whem called upon, is always ready 
to do yeoman's service, Every’ man who has expen- 
sive tastes; a large family; and no visible means of 
subsistence showld cultivate the “manly tear.” It 
will often enable him te live pretty comfortably at 
other people’s expetse, 








destroy, the power of manly and necessary exertion.” |} 


With tears'she-can ward off any } } 





Great skill goes, to the, shedding of the.‘ v 
tear.’ On -no account must it bo permiiie! to shed 
jeself. Ongee it. begins to triekla it ' 
**mayly,” and loses more thaw balf ‘ifs efi; Tise 
“manly” weeper is well aware of this, and th : 
pertaps weeping fiom hous to house duping a «! 
nfternoon, he nevey lets a tear actually fall <f its 
pwr wetght. His method of procedure is tiiis: + 
he xppronciies the borrowing’ point of his, s!ory, hie 
gathers’ his tear in his. eye till it is quite full —th 
eye‘that is next his victim, Then he gives. a 501 
cough orgrunt, which serves the double pury 
oalting the victim’s attention. and of giving the t 
@shxke which makes. it tremble on the brin' of ( 
eyelid, ‘Then, just as it is about to overflow—s ud 
denly; se if ho had only just thought of it—he raises 
his hand and rubs it roughly away with the hick, at 
the same time muttering some exprassion of imps 
itienpe, such ag “ Pish’!” “ Pshaw! “ Whatan id 
Tam!" In this way many a ten-poand note hae 
lbefore'this Ween obtained. 
The peeuliarity’ we have 
only thing in which the ‘manly tear” differs froin 
the: feminine. There is, moreover, the: furthor a’ 
tinetion, that whereas the feminine tear w Ly be 
isuccessfnlly shed once and once again in. the rane 
company, the ‘manly tear” can never bo us 
twice on the same person. This, at least, is the 
portal rule; there are, of course, exceptions 

Whew caught weeping a second time the shedder of 
the “manly tear” runs great riskof Laing deno 
minated's “ sniveller.’’ 

To shed the “‘manly tear” with frill effect ons 
onght to possess. a ninnly stature and appeamnce 
Tall, brawny men, past middie age, with shavgy 
beards, florid: complexions, and bald heads, men whe 
look as if they had struggled! valiantly with adver 
fate, and only sucoumbed iu the last extremity. 
the’great- adepts at the ‘* manly tear.” Old soldier 





jnst noted is mo: t! 








bronzed with Eastern suns, often shed itsplendit!y, 
sodo old sailors and weatherbeaten mon generally 
RICHARD PEMBERTON, 
—or— 
THE. SELF-MADE. JUDGE, 
avittine-tindacd~ted 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Miss, Howorta shrugged her shoulders, wondevins 
isif@ntly what mamma could be thinking of, to go into 
ia shop-where there was not a thing to be secon for 
sale. Bat Mrs. Pemberton west in, novertheloss, 
aud was received in a.ffutier of. delight by the old 
Indy. 

“ Miss Perry, will you be so kind as to let me go 
into your sittimg room, to try on a pair of sia.s, 
and, will you please hand me some of your hestshovs 
and stockings to the size to fit this little girl? Sie 
lias got her feet very wet, and must change these 
}she has on P” 

Miss Perry eagerly conducted them into the little 
back room, where they suit down by a small fire, 
Mrs. Pemberton in a chair, Maud om a small. stuvd 


er. 
The lady drew off her delicate gloves, and wit) 
her own slender, white fiugers began to untie and 
remove the child’s wet suces and stockings; and at 
last the child’s naked foot came out of its conse 
govering as clean and pure as the kernal from. its 
rough shell, such a.perfeatly beautiful listle fovt as 
it Isy. in the palm, of the lady's hand, 

The lady clasped her hand upon it, ard at. ite 
touch, was it oly iis yielding so mess, or was. it 
only the isresistible. longing attraction of the 
same flesh and bleod that sent a strong: thrill 
through her frawe, that. awvke the wish to gather 
thut child, to clasp, to press her foriuclos *, close to 
her besom.; to smother her with kisses and caregses, 
to weep freely. over hex, yos, to weep, for Augusta's 
heart was at the flood, 

She knew net why. Shecoul! not understand her 
emotions, she called them weaknesses, and sup. 
pressed them. 

Happily the entrance of the old shop-woman with 
the shoes assisted her in recovering herself. 

When the new shoes were fitted on the lady and 
child re-entered the carriag:, 2nd they drove on to- 
wards Silver Creek, where they arrived late in. the 
afternoon. 

Ellen was surprised and pleased to see them, en- 
pecially with her little truant in their company. 
The object of Mrs. Pomberton in making this visit 
was to influence Ellen in favonr of allewiig ber soa 
ta be eiucated by Mr. Pemberton. They had. a 
long. private interview, in the course of which hiza, 
Pemberton said: 
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** You know, my dear Ellen, thatif any one had 
wantonly injured you, there is nothing left you to 
do but to forgive, and, dear Ellen, Mr. Pemberton 
never wantonly wronged one of His creatures from 
the smallest to the greatest, Now he earnestly de- 
sires to repair, as far as he can, the injustice you 
have suffered at the hands of the law. e knows, 
and we must all know, that the utmost he eould 
do would be but as nothing to the wrong you have 
suffered, if he could give you his own life it would 
not bring back the departed, or compensate you for 
his loss, but he earnestly desires to do what he 
can,” 

“TI thank you, Mrs. Pemberton, I certainly do 
thank you. But I cannot yet decide, I must 
write to Mr. Goodrich first.” 

The lady smiled gravely. 

** I believe, Ellen, that almost every woman, even 
if she has no father, husband, or brother, has 
some guide, philosopher, and friend, in the shape of 
clergyman, neighbour, or physician, who is her 
oracle, and without whose advice she will not stir 
a step in any matter of importance. At least, I 
have always found itso. We area dependant race, 
Ellen. Your oracle is Mr. Goodrich, well, you could 
not havea better? I have no doubt as to what his 
decision will be?’’ 

The lady arose to go. 

“You will not leave us to-night,’ said Ellen. 

‘“*T must? And since the road has been opened 
over the hill, I feel no hesitation in travelling by 
night, it is shorter and much better ?”’ 

They then left the bedroom where this interview 
took place, and passed into the parlour, where Miss 
Honoria sat waiting in sullen dignity, and Maud 
stood arranging a little bouquet. 

“* Now I have a favour toask of you, Mrs, O’Dono- 
van,”’ said the lady, lifting her beautiful eyes with 
a look of almost entreaty to the face of Ellen, and 
taking the hand of the child. Will you let this 
dear little girl come to see me, if I send the carriage 
for her ?” 

“Certainly! I thank you very much for the 
interest you take in her, Mrs. Pemberton.” 

“Then you will let her come?” 

“ Certainly, madam !”’ 

It was time to take leave, it was high time to be 
-off, yet still the lady lingered, holding the hand of 
the child. 

“It is almost too much to ask, yet if you could 
let her go home with me this evening, and spend a 
week, I would bring her back at the end of that 
time ?”’ 

“T should have no objection, Mrs. Pemberton, 
only—look at her, the child has not got proper 
clothing ?” 

Still the lady held the child’s hand, and looked 
down lovingly upon her, thinking “ she is beautiful 
in anything. She is as beautiful in this brown 
frock as a moss rose in its brown moss,’’ and then she 
said: 

“Mrs. O'Donovan, since this child is an orphan 
why not permit me to join you in providing for 
her?” 

A pause. 

** At least let me take her home for a week, and 
fit her out in spring clothes. You cannot refuse me 
this pleasure, Ellen.” 

Ellen could not refuse, there was so much emotion, 
feeling, love and entreaty in the lady’s look and 
tone, and Maud resumed her hood, and went away 
with Mrs. Pemberton to spend a week, 

“T am pleased that you have brought this sweet 
little girl home with you, Augusta,” said Richard 
Pemberton, as he received his wife, adopted 
daughter, and lastly little Maud, taking the latter 
tenderly by the hand, ard leading her into the 
sitting-room. He drew her between his knees, un- 
tied her hood, and laid it off, while Mrs. Pember- 
ton and Miss Honoria went upstairs. The tea table 
was prepared and Mr. and Mrs. Lovel were present, 
and spoke kindly to the little visitor. 

“A companion for Honoria, I suppose ?”” said Mrs, 
Lovel, while Mr. Lovel bent his serious blue eyes 
earnestly upon the child. 

“Yes, I suppose so, I hope so,” replied Mr. 
Pemberton. ‘Mrs. Pemberton has brought you to 
spend some time with us, my dear; has she not?” 

“The lady brought me to stay a week, sir,” re- 
plied the child, who instinctively meeting all his 
tenderness, nestled closely in tho embrace of Mr, 
Pemberton. 

The entrance of Mrs, Pemberton and Miss 
Honoria give a new impetus to the conversation. 
Mrs, Pemb-rton partially explained the motive of 
her bringing the little girl over to the Hall. 

The next morning Richard Pemberton rode over 
to the north sids of the mountain to see a quarry, 
from which his labourers were digging stone to build 
the new schoolhouse. 7 

Mrs. Lovel and Miss Honoria, attended by Mr. 





Lovel, drove up the hill to make some purchases, and 
to bring the letters from the post-office. Mrs, Pem- 
berton commissioned them also to buy some muslin, 
lace, ribbons, and a Leghorn hat, but she did not say 
for whom these things were intended. 

When all had departed, the lady and the child 
were left alone in the sitting-room. Maud was 
seated on alittle cushion, examining a book of prints 
that had been put in her hands. Mrs. Pemberton 
sat in her large, lounging chair, contemplating the 
little girl in silence. 

Presently the lady left her chair, and sat down 
upon a low ottoman, called the child to her side 
tenderly encircled her with one arm, softly smoothed 
back the burnished auburn curls from her fair brow, 
and earnestly gazed down into her beautiful coun- 
tenance, 

Tho child’s eyes were raised in unshrinking, per- 
fect trust to hers. Any one might have taken them 
for mother and child; different as their complexions 
were there was the same queenly tarn of head and 
neck, the same graceful, gracious, noble air and ex- 
pression. 

For a moment only the lady gazed thus, and then 
she bowed her regal head until all the long black 
ringlets swept round the child’s bright hair, and 
pressed An earnest, lingering kiss upon her brow, 
Then lifting her head again, she began in low, soft 
tones to ask about her parents—whether she remem- 
bered them? Whether she loved them ? 

Maud, leaning trustingly against her unknown 
mother’s bosom, told her all she had heard of what 
she supposed to be her real story, and how her mother 
and father were emigrants, on their way to this 
country, when a contagious fever broke out in the 
ship, and how they died of it, just as they arrived 
in England. 

The lady’s eyes were streaming with fears, 

“Why do you weep, dear lady. Not for them, 
they have been in Heaven this many a year?” 

* My child! my child! I, too, have lost a trea- 
sure in the sea; a treasure, Sylvia, that will lie 
there till the Lord shall command the sea to deliver 
up its dead ?”” 

** Was it your father and mother, dear lady ?” 

“No, Sylvia, Yes, my dear father was lost ina 
storm. I was with him, and was saved by Mr. Pem- 
berton. I mourned for my father many years, but I 
got over it at last. That was not what I meant. 
The sea has been very fatal to me? Oh, my baby! 
my sweet, my beautiful, my loving Maud!” ex- 
claimed Augusta, dropping her head upon the child’s 
shoulder, and sobbing as she had not sobbed for ten 

ears. 
, The little girl wound her arms around her neck, 
laid her cheek to hers, kissed off her tears as fast 
as they fell, caressed her tenderly, familiarly, yet so 
strangely. 

“Such a beautiful child she was, Sylvia! such a 
sweet, heavenly child! such an angel; she was 
drowned, she was suffocated in the cruel waves with 
none to save her, while I--I who ought to have been 
watching her, was idling on the deck? My child, 
my beautiful, sweet, loving child ?”’ 

All the wounds of her heart seemed torn open 
and bleeding afresh ; her grief seemed positively as 
keen as upon the first day of her bereavement, 

And the little girl sought to comfort her. 

She tried to comfort her earn-stly, because her 
sympathy was so sincere - silently, because she 
knew not what to say—clasping and kissing her 
neck, pressing her face to hers, kissing away the 
flowing tears, finally dropping her head upon her 
bosom and weeping, decause she could not prevent her 
from weeping. At last the lady raised her head and 
kissing the child she said : 

“Little comforter! I have rot wept so much for 
many years,and there are none that I could have 
borac to see me weep as I have you! Oh, 
Sylvia, I have never for a day, for an hour, for- 
gotten my darling. She still lives in my heart, 
ever! ever! She fills my hea:t, she fills it; yet 
without crowding out anything that ought to be 
there. On the contrary, she is the inspiration of all 
the charity that isin me. Perhaps that was why she 
was taken from me, that she might be nearer to me. 
But, oh! Sylvia! the memory of that little one 
has become a part of my being!’ she paused with a 
gasping sob, and then resumed : 

** Not as the young babe that I lost does she always 
appear tome. I think of her as growing—as what 
she would be were she alive. Every year, yes, every 
month, since she died, I have said to myself, ‘if my 
dearest child had lived, she would have been so old,’ 
and every time I seea little girl of about what her 
age and looks might have been I think within my- 
self, if sweet Maud were living, she would be tall. 
When I firstsaw Honoria, my heart was drawn to 
her, for she looked like what Maud might have been, 
only not so beautiful, not so lovely!” 

Thus the lady spoke, incautiously, impulsively 








pouring her heart’s secrets in the ear of the child, 
who heard, surprised, wondering, yet received the 
confidence instinctively asa secret trust not to be 
afterwards spoken of. 

“And when I first saw you, love, it was that 
which drew me so strongly to you. The likeness 
between Maud and Honoria has faded out. She is 
not what my Maud would have been; but you are, 
I know you are, and that is what drew me to you, 
and now, love, you for yourself,” 

The child stole her arms around the lady’s neck, 
and pressed it. 

The lady stooped and caressed her, and then re- 
sumed : 

** Little friend, I have never, never been reconciled 
to her loss—never. The thought of her, the desire of 
her, is a mighty, everlasting, unsatisfied hunger of the 
heart ; a dreadfnl craving that will never be quieted 
till I meet her, and He forgave me often — very 
often. The sweet, dearest, best, most comforting 
thoughts of Heaven has been that I should meet my 
angel there. You look at me with sad, wondering 
eyes, love. Do not wonder—she was all that I had, 
all that I ever had —my one lone child,” 

“But Miss Honoria,’”’ said Sylvia, gently. 

** Honoria is not my child, love. I never hada 
child but Maud, and never wanted any but her. I 
had been married five years, and thought the Lord 
never would give meachild. When at last He sent 
me one sweet angel from Heaven—my only one—per- 
haps that was the reason I loved her unto death. 
Perhaps if He had sent me more I should not have 
loved this one so much, or grieved for her so Jong, and 
yet perhaps, just the very same. But I made an idoi 
of my angel, and I lost her—I lost her, I lost her! 
And ever since then I have felt like a stranger and 
pilgrim in the wilderness of the world—looking— 
always looking—for what I cannot find. Perhaps if 
my deafest one had died in her bed, and been buried, 
and I knew where her grave was, it might not be so 
with me. I should not feel this dreadful unrest— 
this strange insane wish to peer into the face of every 
stranger who looks as I think she might have looked 
—perhapsI should cease this involuntary, habitual, 
wild, weary looking for the lost, And I dream of 
hor so often, Sylvia, she is always being restored to 
me, and what is str I am never surprised—ii 
always seems so natural. And she is never surprised 
—she always seems to have remembered and to 
know me.” 

Mrs. Pemberton paused ; and Maud reflected that 
she too always dreamed of her lost mother, whom it 
was not possible she could have remembered, but she 
did not speak of this to the lady. A deep respectful 
sympathy held her silent in regard to herself. Tho 
lady resumed: 

“Little comforter, I have shown you this weakness 
of my heart as I would not show it to any other, and 
while I hold you in my arms and press you tomy 
bosom, peace, rest, and contentment come to me as 
perfect as they are incomprehensible, butI am afraid 
that while you comfort me Isadden you. That must 
not be. Come, love—go with me, and I will show 
you my dear child’s portrait, and all her little 
things.” 

Mrs, Pemberton arose, took the child’s hand, 
and led her upstairs—first into a large, handsomely 
furnished bed-room, where she said, in passing, 
“This is my chamber, Sylvia,’’ and thence into a 
small, well lighted, beautifully arranged, room, 
furnished witha child’s property. 

There was a rosewood crib hung with lace car- 
tains, lined with rose-coloured silk, there was a 
little chair and a little fairy carriage against the 
centre of the wall, fronting the entrance stood a 
table covered witha child’s toys, and above this 
table hung the portrait, encircled with a wreath of 
fresh white rosebuds. 

**Oome in, love. No one enters this room but 
eyself ; they cannot bear to do it; they say, ‘ Here 
are all little Maud’s things.’ That is her portrait ; 
they cannot bear to look at it, or even at anything 
that belonged to her, because they loved her so 
much and grieve for herso much. People must be 
very different, forI loved her more than anyone 
else does. I have never ceased to love and grieve 
for her. Yet itis here,among memorials of her, 
that I come for comfort ; that I come to pray. Look 
at her, little girl. Is she not lovely ?” said Mrs. 
Pemberton, leading Maud up in front of the table 
and directing her gaze to the portrait above it. 

It was a charming picture—a picture of the 
mother and child; but the mother was purposely 
thrown into the back-ground and shadow by her 
dark ringlets, dark complexion, dark drapery, and 
her attitude in holding the child. She held the 
child up facing you, and the little creature seemed 
springing, bounding from its mother’s lap into your 
arms, 


It was a strangely life-like portrait of little 
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Maud, finished a few days previous to her loss. 
She was half dressed only, the golden hair turning 
in bright spiral ringlets above her fair forehead, 
temples, and neck ; the attitude and expression full 
of vitality, the colour heightened, the rosy, dewy 
lips apart, the eyes, arms, and feet springy, danc- 
ing. The illusion was absolutely startling ; the 
rosy, laughing, bounding baby seemed about to 
spring into your arms, 

Maud gazed at her own unknown portrait with the 
strangest sensation, and as she looked into the 
bright depth of the pictured eyes until they seemed 
to be living, conscious eyes returning her gaze and 
laughing at her, a smile stole over her features. 

“Why do you smile, Sylvia ?” 

“T don’t know, lady; only it makes one feel so 
strangely to look into her eyes and to feel her 
looking back; her eyes look as if they knew some 
secret that I don’t and were laughing at me about 
it, and it seems to me as if I had seen her before 
somewhere—in a dream. I don’t know where, and 
somehow it does not seem to me as if she—” 

“ Why do you stop, my dear ?” 

‘I was running on go foolishly, lady.’ 

“ What were you going to eay, love ?”” 

‘*I was going to say, but it was so foolish—I was 
going to say I did not think she could have been 
drowned.”’ 

The lady trembled all over; she took the child’s 
hand, led her to a chair, sat down and encircled 
her with one arm, dropped her forehead on her 
head, and remained so several minutes; at last, 
without raising her head, she asked in a low voice: 

“* What made you think go, child ?” 

**Ido not know whether it was the picture or 
not, lady; but as I looked at it I did think your 
little girl must be alive.” 


(To be Continued.) 





BRAINS. 
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Untess men and women have brains, the nation 
will go down. As much brains is needed to govern 
a household as to command a ship; as much to 
guide a family aright as to guide a council aright; 
as much to do the least and the greatest of woman’s 
work, as to do the leastand greatest of man’s work, 
Moreover, in both sexes, the brain is the conservator 
of strength and prolonger of life, I[t is not only the 
organ of intellect, volition, and spiritual power, but 
the force evolved from it, more than the force evolved 
from any other organ, enables men and women to 
bear the burdens and perform tle duties of life; 
and with its aid, better than with any surgery, 
can they overcome the “‘ilis that flesh is heir to,” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Tr was between ten and eleven o’clock on the 
second evening that we arrived at last lumbering 
into Lyons; and all turned out, or rather in, for 
supper. 

There Gorles thought fit to crown all his iniquities, 
and to bring shame upon us and our country, by, 
deliberately sitting down in the public salle-a- 
manger, pulling off his boots and then his stockings, 
which latter he proceeded to hang upon the fender 
bars to warm, while he actually came and sat down 
bare-footed at the table to join ourselves and the 
rest of the diligence passengers at supper. 

Two French ladies, who were evidently of a cer- 
tain position in good society, showed their unmis- 
takeable disgust, by at once rising and leaving the 
table. 

Their companion, the elderly French gentleman 
whom Gorles had already insulted, also rose, and 
calling in the maitre d’rotel, sternly insisted that 
all of us three Englishmen should be at once com- 
pelled to quit the room. 

It was in vain that De Lyons and I attempted to 
explain, and to repudiate all connection with our 
disgraceful little brute of a fellow-countryman. 

The whole company were against us, and declared 
that we were three travelling companions and 
friends, all equally implicated in the continual 
squabbles which had been going on the whole way 
up, and now equally responsible for tke last indecent 
outrage to their feelings as a body. 

We did remonstrate with Gorles in no very mea- 
sured terms; but he, more than three-parts tipsy 
by his repeated potations of Asti wine, which he 
had been tippling at during the whole journey, be- 
sides sundry reinforcements of cognac at the places 





where we had stopped at to breakfast and dine, 
sat stolidly defiant. 

At last, he declared that, to oblige us, hoe would 
put on his stockings, and try to behave himself 
more decently ; but that he would see the whole lot 
of beastly foreigners “ blowed ’’ for all that he cared 
as to what they might think or say of him. 

But just as he had uttered this sentiment, four 
or five of the company gathering round together, 
suddenly laid hands upon him, and in spite of his 
kicking, scratching, and even biting, like a cat ina 
trap, he was in no time fairly bundled out of the 
room, and his filthy stockings and boots, taken up 
with the tongs, flung out after him. 

They then requested us to follow him, but as we 
stood up together prepared for an assault, they 
seemed to think better of it; but resorted to the 
meaner expedient of requesting the maitre d’hotel 
not to allow us to be served with supper or any 
other refreshment, although we might insist upon 
keeping our places at the table. 

I was already angry and sore enough in my 
temper without this additional bother and aggrava- 
tion ; but I tried hard to keep some command over 
myself, as I again in the plainest and most explicit 
terms asserted that we had nothing to do with, nor 
were in the least degree responsible for, the con- 
duct of this disgusting little wretch. 

That though we begged entirely to repudiate all 
connection with him, yet, as Englishmen, we had 
no hesitation in owning that we were ashamed, and 
would even go so far as to offer an apology and ex- 
pression of regret to the present company that they 
should have been thus annoyed and insulted by 
anyone calling himeelf our countryman ; though as 
individuals we could not allow ourselves to be im- 
plicated in the disgrace. 

De Lyons, by the way, I fancy, as a clencher to 
the truthfulness of this protest, added, ‘‘ Can any- 
body suppose that if we had really been the fellow’s 
friends, that-we should have stood by so quietly to 
see you, messicurs, shove him out of the room as 
you did (and serve him right, too) ? Why, double 
the whole lot together would not have been able to 
do it. The fact of our not standing by him ought 
and must be proof enough that we certainly did not 
consider that we had anything more to do with him 
than yourselves.” 

To this I must own rather unnecessarily defiant 
speech the old gentleman, who though he had not 
been amongst those who were personally concerned 
in expelling Gorles, had all along taken the most 
vehement part against us, responded with a shrug, 
and in a tone of the most ineffable contempt : 

** Au contraire, messieurs, the forbearance of 
which you vaunt yourselves would. seem to prove 
rather that you are not only liars, but poltroons 
and blustering cowards also, as all you English- 
men are.” 

This was too much. I snatched up a heavy plate 
which lay near me to fling across the table at his 
head ; but he was old and unwieldy, and I had just 
presence of mind enough to stay my hand in time. 

Every man round the table sprung up in general 
confusion. 

“ Monsieur,”’ I said, with as much calmness as I 
could assume, “‘ your advanced years and grey hairs 
give you the advantage of being able to offer gross 
insults, which a younger man would not dare to 
venture upon.” 

“Ha! ha!’’ he laughed, tauntingly. “ What 
would you? I know the real worth of your courage, 
and that of all your countrymen, better than you 
perhaps imagine. All Englishmen, though like 
yourself loud in threats, will excuse themselves 
from fighting, because when the moment of danger 
arrives they remember that it is ‘unchristian’ to 
doso. Let us prove your big words : for example, 
my nephew, the captain here, will, I am sure, on 
my part as well as his own, repeat my opinion of 
you, and stand fully answerable for the con- 
sequences.” 

Among the passengers there was a military-look- 
ing fellow belonging to come dragoon regiment, as 
I know by his uniform, in which, like all French- 
men, he thought fit to travel. He had hitherto 
been rather a quiet looker-on without taking any 
prominent part in the shindy: but upon being thus 
invoked, he deliberately came round from his place 
at the further end of the table, walked close up to 
me, all the while twirling his long moustaches, and 
making a sort of half-salute, thus delivered himself 
slowly and very distinctly: 

“ Messieure, upon the part of my uncle, M. le 
Viscomte de Tison (thatwas the old gentleman’s 
name) I have the honour to record his opinion that 
you are a liar, and, Jike all your countrymen, pol- 
troons and boasting cowards; and also upon my 
own part,” he added, changing his language into 
very tolerable English, “I pronounce you to be no 
more nor less than one would call,in your own 
tongue, three all-the-fact British snobscs.”’ 





TI had remained standing to receive him, and when 
he had thus finished his little compliment, without 
vouchsafing one single word in reply, before he knew 
what I was at, I had the hero fast by the lobe of his 
ear, and just marching him down to the end of 
the room, passed him out into the hall by a very 
gentle application of my toe, and quietly shut the 
door upon him, 

It was by no means a hard or malicious kick which 
I administered, but rather a courteous and formal 
kick of ceremony, if I may so describe it. 

‘Now,’ I said, turning to the remaining company, 
‘if there isany other gentleman present who cares 
to come within reach of my fist, and repeat the senti- 
ment of M. le viscomte, or M. le capitairs his 
nephew, I give him notice that I shall not trouble 
myself to treat him with the same tender considera- 
tion, but simply knock him down at once.” 

Then, after a pause, during which nobody seemed 
willing to embrace the opportunity thus offered, De 
Lyons and I made each a low bow to the whole 
party, who sat staring at us in solemn silence, and 
wishing them collectively a very good evening, re« 
quested to be accommodated with a private room, 
where the maitre d’hotel, who after the scene I 
have been describing seemed inclined to treat us 
with more respect, sent us up our supper which we 
had been refused below, and for which we were by 
that time fully prepared, even under the circum- 
stances, to do fall justice. 


* * * * * 


*€ Of course you will havo to fight him,’’ said Do 
Lyons, “‘ and the worst of it is, though I know you 
could not help yourself, by treating the fellow as 
you did, it is now for our side to offer satisfaction, 
and thus leave the choice of weapons, time, place, 
and every other advantage to the adversary. I 
wonder who he will fix upon as his friend to arrange 
matters? That sarcastic old rhinoceros of an uncle 
of his, I shouldn’t wonder, who originated the row 
and forced the quarrel upon us. But while [ am 
talking, my dear fellow, I forget that I must be off 
and find ont what has become of the captain, and to 
whom he will refer us as hissecond. It never does, 
you know, to put oneself in the wrong on these 
occasions, I mean in regard to matters of strict 
etiquette, and particularly after the insulting re- 
marks that old buffer made in regard to the views of 
Englishmen in general upon duelling.” 

I think that I must have fallen off asleep before 
Taraxacum had even left the room, and soundly I 
must have slept for four or five hours; but 1 am 
sure that it did not seem more than ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour at the outside before my friend 
was in again, standing over me with a flaring 
candle, and then drawing back the window curtains 
though there was as yet no daylight to letin, telling 
me to look sharp and tumble up as soon as possible. 
Whether he had been to bed at all himself I cannot 
say, but he looked just as fresh and full of spirits 
as over. 

He had himself already been downstairs, and 
managed to procure for me a steaming cup of coffee, 
just to warm up “ the cockles of my heart,’”’ as he 
expressed it, which, to tell the truth, in the state I 
was then in, I not a little required. 

As I sat up on the side of my bed I was seized 
with such a violont fit of shivering, and felt myself 
suddenly to be so completely unnerved and down- 
hearted, that I positively declared that nothing 
should induce me to go to the place of meeting, and 
in spite of all sense of shame or fear of disgrace, I 
really felt it. 

I was morally and physically unable to face that 
danger which now appeared beforemy dejected 
mind in all its most horrible reality. 

You may imagine what a state I must have been 
in when I did not feel ashamed to confess as much 
to De Lyons. 

“You may go,”I said, “if you please, “ but I 
have made up my mind that nothing shall induce me 
to do so; I have no excuse to offer, and don’t care 
to make one, and I don’t care a rap what either the 
French officers or any one else may say or think of 
me. But I am not going to be such a fool as to go 
out to be killed, as [am quite sure I should be, as 
long as I can possibly help it by keeping out of the 
way of danger.” 

De Lyons stood staring at mo with his eyes and 
mouth wide open as I thus shamelessly treated him 
to these ignoble sentiments. The words seemed to 
come out of my mouth in spite of myself, though 
they were precisely what I felt; and though [ was 
not ashamed, I had a dim consciousness of being 
angry at thus exposing myself. 

“ ‘This will never do,” exclaimed De Lyons, still 
staring at me. “ Pluck up, my dear feilow ; just 
consider that the honour of your name, your family, 
even our country, as Englishmen, is at stake, that 
we should get through this affair creditably.” 
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“ floneur be hanged,” Lanuswered. ‘I tell you 
thet 1 dov’t eare a rap for the lot of it.” 

Why, Frank Lanbard, is thia the way you sre 
going to show the pluck, tne bnil-dog courage, ior 
whieh ever <inee you were a boy you huve alway 
had'tne eredit ?’ 

“ i¢ ia all very fine, 
giovce that strange illness of mine, I have bsen 
a totally chenged being. What pluck I may imve 
nad originally by nature has been crippled and 
tampered with by Gorles : not to speak of what was 
borrowed and never returned by your friend the 
Professor; and you yourself, Master De iiyons, 
mnnuced to ubsorb a share of it at that same time, 
you know.’’ 

I thovght [ saw a smile play over bis impudext 
faoe, bat [ should not bave cared even if the had 
kinghed right out and mocked at me. Bat he was 
gern gain in an instant. 

‘ By Jove,’ he said, ‘I wonder if that isso ?”’ 

‘* tiave you learnt to disbelieve your owntheories, 
and the result of your own experiences ?’’ FT asiced. 

“No; though | have given up that sort of thing 
lately,” he re) lied, thovghtfully. ‘ Yet there may 
be really sometizing in what you say: but, as far 
as lam concerned, you can have back my share re- 
turned to you in a brace of shakes; and, whatis 
more, [ will feree Gorics to disgorge too. Ie woeld 
be the one to put yon in tne nght state, if you 

inot mind allowing bim to operate. Ian do 
tt, you know; bat he has ten times the power that 
LT have.” 

* Heaven forbid it!’’? I eried. I would rather 
ie down and die like a dog ina hole, than consént 

put myself more under the influence and power 

t infernal little fiend than I atm atready.” 
ns stood for minutes looking at me 
in deep eons ana then 
imeelf, ‘* Weil. enything better tan 

r tate of mind and feeling you seem to 

- at present; I must risk the consequences.” - 

I knev what be was abont bert did not atrempt 

cryin wish to him, I quietly pleeed my 

in his, without e word passing betweon ae, 

> gaze fixing, wos just conscious of his making 

Ww Magnetic pwsses, a8 my eyelids dropped 

, only to open again, as it seemod to me, 
tely. 

er cold shiver seized ne all over, bat it was 

im: from any oppression of sprrite or other 
{ from the effect of a juz of 
Lyons was pouring ima siow 
of my nedky Tne candle was 
the window, which was quite 
that the morning light bad 


” 


wou 


some 


erntion, 


resist 


nr 


“L1Ve 


woris which strack my enrs, theagh I 
f rv put ayy meaning on theur 
terwards, were—“ It will satisfy 

st to tell him of it, and make a 

but now ent it, before ie: sees 

round juet m time do :8ce @ 

tne door, which I felt sare 


ried to shafle ont of the trath, 
i tt he had eared in @Gories’s 
t, nuvieg put him“ en rapport ”’ 
be himself weved as the im- 
nad insisted wpon his restoring 
least of that quality of whieh he 
ssessod, 
” touse his own words, 
a strouger infhvence, as 
now a much weaker 
: between you.” 
1 been off?” Lasked. 
than hati-an-honr. But see,;the 
I wo shall have no time to lose. Do 
el y elf to be a different man already t’ 
positive fact that I did. I rose wp :and 
vigorously, fecling indeed a 
ind better man tuan I bad been, I 
» last four or five montne. 
roshed m epirit, with my nerves 
up, 1 now felt myself as firm and 
ny own In &@ good cause against any 
us-over | was in wy dife. 
, aelighted at the success of his 
ft «me alone to dress, i iewat fer 
f the open window, inhaling the 
morning air, with the keenest 
i. 
f good training coald not-have 
wae Conseronsness of returning 
I feltexuctiy as if 1 chad re- 
le of life into my soul, and bad 
lew State of oxisteunve. 
before 1 wos ready, and De Lens 
“4 Swords, and tue Corgs «thi on 
a3 he said, Just for live minutes more prentice 
d quite caugiit the dedge of the 


thet I ha 
r-twistof the wrist, which he had trie to teach 


my ab 


aun st 

» pew | 
‘uu vu ub Lib 
vas nat leng 
r in with bbe 


I said, gloomily; “ ‘nt | 
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we, en4 when I now took that well-balanced 
weapon in my hand, how different the grasp I 
had upen it feit from what it had seen overnight ! 

As I parried Taraxacum’s ussauita in tierce and 
qnart, I feltsurethat all my old skill and confidence 
of tho fenving school was once morerevived in me, 
And as tothe enuning trist, indeed, it consisted 
more in sheer strength of wrist than anything else. 

‘That is about. the dodge, 1 think,’ I saidas 
whipped Taraxacum’s sword out of his hand, go 
that its hilt ea:ne with a bangupom the tleor almost 
hard enough to shiver the delicate blade into a 
dozen pieces. 

“This won’t do though, exactly,” I cxrelsimed, 
when I -had done jaughing at Taraxacum’s absurd 
face of astonishment at thas being shown the merit 
of his own dodge. Wo must not kick up thia in- 
fernal noise, or we shall have the whole house about 


‘our ears.”’ 


*‘ All right,” said De Ions; “never mind the 
noise, the room under this is no 56, where the vene- 
rable Vis¢om te isin bed, and it will do him goedito 
have his rest disturbed egain. By the way, Il am 
afraid that my little scheme for sendimg Gorles in 
to rouse him up ‘was a failare. Iwas in great 
hopes, for he was gone out of our room when I sexe 
up abeunt four o’clock,and I thongit that he had 
gone off to invade the old baffer’s diggings, as I 
nad directed bim; but if be did, he must have 
twigged the sell,and sneaked away again without 
wakipg him. Atany rate, there was no explosion, 
which I lay listening for, and Gorles eame back 
presently looking even more shy than usual, and 
tusasdion to his bed again. 


(Tobe Continued.) 


DREAM JOY. 


Tue werld would bo a dull sort of p!ace were it 
notiorday dreams. In these visions we have wealth, 
and joy, aud honour, and love,.euch as we never 
actually expcrience. 

No oue is sorich as the young man who hag just 
formed -gome plan for accumulating millions, and 
has in his pocket periiaps a crowuer two—perliaps 
nol. 

No oue is so famous.es the young poet of sixteen, 
who has just written bis Jjiret haltiaz and 
mails it to the magazine, Im the disteuce he sees 
vimsehi bowing thanks jer the apviause of aniilions. 
lu the fature de writes the greatest volume aif. the 
age, and all.wowen adore dim, 

Wao has ever loved as tue anienewn lover of the 
dwy-dream loves ber? Ever coustant, ever trne, 
urave, noble, and tne haudsomest of meu, he wever 
loved before they met, aud never would love again 
should -he jiese her. 

Ou, the youtli's lady-love is the fairest rese im a 
the garden, yet ove no other bas ever sought to 
win. 

Lhe wife of one who. never marries isa perfect 
creature, The iusband of one who keeps ter waiden 
dveams wubrokeu, loves aud oclwrishes aud is pever 
caréless or forgetful. 

And, ob, the ebildren of those who never held any 
in their arms! how beautifeal they were muni how 
well they grewup! Never a home itte the hene 
we only dream of building, Never a -voyage like 
tre one We never take, 

Oiven I think those who only dream of, and 
never actually possess what they desiré, are the 
happiest in thts world, aud that Hexven is the otily 
placo wirere our dreams of happiness: can ever be 
realised. 


verse, 
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IN THE KLUE DRAWING ROOM. 


HitpaA Kempson did net undervalue the aifi- 
culties which lay in her road to success, but at the 
sane time she was not danuted by them, 

She had the ready faculty of tarniug any accidental 
circumstance to her own adyantage jast.as having 
acd that Godfrey Sloecombe was iu tle neighbour- 
hood en the day of her uncle’s death, éhe tried 
to fix tho stigma of her own crime upon him, 

In the same way her interview with Mr. Shrap- 





nell had convinced her that if she followed the 
advice of her legal advirur, Carrie would not give up 
her possession of tre Court and all thatannst come 
to her as ber father’s heir, until the law compelled 
her do so, and the aid of tie law, even sad ber claim 
been clearer than it was, Hilda Kempscn dared not 
invoke, 

The consequence was, if Carrie were to be cot rid 
of, she must be made to go of her own free will, and 
to do this would require no meau skill, address and 
duplicity. 

A whole week did Hilda Kerapson take in matur- 
ing her plans, and during this period she-and Carrie 
met only at dinner-time eatn day, awd then servants 
were around them, canversation was coufined to the 
most ordinary remarks, aud directly the meal was 
over each lady retired to her own suite of rooms, 
instead of going together as they had previvusly done, 
to a drawing-room, where Sir John would join them 
later on. 

And during this time strange rumours were floating 
about Clovelly aud she country side—rumours Which 
got so far a3 Hxeter long before they reached the ears 
of the person most interesied in them. Indeed the 
first intimation she received of thair existence was 
contained in a letter irom Lady Mary Mouckton,.a 
sister of Lord Luton, who lived at Cuswick,and 
with whom Oarvrie.uad always beeu a grest iavour- 
ite: 

“My Dear Carne,’ she wrote: ““Remember 
there is always a home for you in wy house, when- 
ever you want ene. Anold maidis an independant 
personage and can do pretty much as she Ifkes, and 
if you will come and stay with me we shall bo as 
happy as a couple of cats purring before a good fire, 
Never mind if you have lost Clovelly Court, and if 
that scamp, Sir Bhitip Walsingham, has turned 
caitiff wifen he fouod your legitimacy disputed ; life 
is not used up at two-and-twenty, and a man who 
would marry a woman only for her wealth is well 
got rid of at any price. Conie to me, my child; I 
ain old enough to be your mother, aud wiil be a 
ether to you if you will let me. 

“Many Mowexren.” 


“Doar old soul ; but what cara she meat?” said 
Carrie as she read this letter. “ Twst Clovelly! 
why lamin Clovely or I am dreaming :.and how 
dare she speak of Puiiip like this? True, be has not 
been to see me since that day, But, perhaps, he is 
away; perhaps he does not care to write till his re- 
tura; a dozen things may have hea;pened to Lim, 
I should, indeed, be unworthy of his love if 
I could not trust bim loeger and farther than 
this. Poor dear Lady Mary has got hold of some 
absurd story, My legitimacy dispused, too! Surely 
no oue could be mad enough to suppose that because 
I do not know where my parents were married they 
were not married at all. But I must write and soothe 
this dear old soul, Ii ever [ do wanta friend she 
is the first I should turn to, I will write and invite 
herto come and see me. Low many younger women 
might envy Lady Mary’e good temper, wit and 
amiability; if am enly like ber when I grow old, 
married or not, I suall be happy.” 

And so saying, she sut down and wrote: 


“My Dear Lavy Mary.—Someons has been 
practising upon your credulity. Clovelly Ovnrt is 
mine—will, I believe, long remain so; if you doubt 
it, come and see me. Indeed you could not do a 
greater kinduess than to come and cheer me up, for 
Iain both sad.and lonely, I dou't think Sir Pullip 
mériis the bad opinion you entertain of lim. 


“Your own Joving 
“Oarnrie Canrw.” 


Then she sent thedetter off to be posted at once, 
and tried to amuse herself with some intrieate work 
upen which she was engage. 

Sut she was restless and disturbed in mind, the 
work was thrown aside, atrd sire ionk np. novel, only 
to put it down again with stiil gre«ter impatience, 

It was early in Novenrber, and the wind was -lond 
and boisterous, swaying and tossing abont the 
branches of the trees, despoilwg them of their thickly 
falling leaves,iand strewing the ground with ubeir 
now withered and disvardsd glory. 

Though it was not positively raining, yet between 
the gusts of wind heavy drops weuld dash against 
the windows as thouwsh oyportusity were ouly want- 
ing for a regtlur downpour. 

The sea isnot visible from Clovelly, for the Court 
stands in a wide and richly cultivated valley, but 
at the base of the reek upon which Wembury 
Chorch stands, and which is within view of the 
window where Carrie is looking aut, the mighty 
Atlantic rolls in iis restless billows, and thongh the 
girl caunot see the {cam-crested waters, memory 
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brings them to her mind, and she wishes she were up 
there toenjoy the scene and the keen, cold air, 

Thus standing, thinking and dreaming, she is 

conscious of a horseman riding away from the 
Court. 

For a few seconds her eyes fellow him, wonder- 
ing if she caunot be mistaken; bat mo, she cannot 
hug this hope to her heart. It is Sir Philip 
Walsingham, He has been to the Court and she has 
not seen him, 

Silently she watches him, until the road he is pur- 
suing winding round @ bill hides him from her sight, 
then she crosses the room and rings the bell sharply. 

Of course it i¢ the fault of the servants, a fault she 
will not have repeated, and she says, with more im- 
periousness than is usual with her: 

“Tell Mrs. Winstay I want to seo her.” 

A few seconds later, and the housekeeper, once 
her governess, isin her presence. 

“Mrs. Winstey, Sir Philip Walsingham has been 
here; why was denied to him? I have given no 
orders to that effect!’ 

‘No, Miss Oarrie; nor wore you denied to him ; 
he never asked to see yop,” 

“ Never asked for me! Lo whom wag his visit, 
then ?’ 

‘To Mra, Kempson!”” 

“Tilda !” and the girl staggered end turned pale. 

** Yes, miss; perhaps if gg na oo 
standing it would be es -well. Bas pray be firm, 
Miss Carrie, and remember we sre-ell servants, 
and from the highest to the lowest of us, will ell 
obey you.’ 

‘Of course; but what do you mean?” 

“Td rather “you'd ask Mrs. pcre me ; Pree, nel 
cousin, and yeu can speak to each 
nossip that reaches me is not cimape ou be xelied 
upon. 

“True! tell Hilda I wish to see her ia the bine 
drawing-room éo ten minutes time. Zell heryour- 
self, Mra, Winetay.” 

«'T will, miss, but Jetane beg of you ay end 
to remember you are your father’s daughtar ?” 

“ Do you think Iam likely to forget it?” 

* T hope not !” 

With which parting shot, the housekeepor with- 
drew, 

“ What does it all moan, I wonder?’ moaned the 
girl, passing ber hands over ber forehead, as though 
to. clear her brain or mental vision. ‘hat letter — 
Philip going away without even asking forme. Mr. 
Strapnell’s warnings aud doubts. Winstay’s exor- 
jium to firmness, and assurances of obedience? I 
feel as though the waves were coming over me, and 
I could not escape ?” 

Ten minutes later, however, aud she walked ihto 
the blue drawing-room, where Hilda a few seconds 
afterwards joined her. 

Both of them were dressed in deep mourning, bat 
cespite the colour and texture of their garments, the 
contrast between them was striking. 

Carric, tall, willowy and fair, her violet blue eyes, 
golden bair, and iverytike comp!exion thrown into 
relief by her heavy crape dress, éhowing refinement, 
high breeding end culture, in every glance end 

anev< ment. 
fer cousin, looking very much like a well-to-do 
bar nigel, somewhat passé, with but few, if any, of 
the attributes | that usually mark a lady; the 
citerence betweenthem was as creat as that of a 
higi-bred racer and a fine specimen of a brewer's 

drav horse. 

Hilda felt ber inferiority, winced under it, but she 

was by far the eleverest of the two, and she had no 
hesitation in patting her untoly talent to ite use. 

“Sir Philip Waisingiam bas been here?” observed 
Carrie, eyeing her cousin sternly. 

“ Yes,” wae the reply. 

“ Aud -you received him 

+ Qf course | did.” 

* But he came to see me.” 

“Indeed! He did not say so. 
wrote to him?’ 

* You wrote ‘to him?” 

“Yes! I wished to spare you as much es possible, 
Carrie. You aad poor deer uncle were wi tee kind 
to me?” and the handkerchief went up to the eyes, 
while there was a sound like that of sobbing; 
‘‘and,” she weot on, Carrie not interrupting her, ** I 
had heard of bivg like an engag betweeu 
you two, eo I wrote to ask him to come end see me, 
that I might tell Lim, though Clovelly cannot be 
yours, I shall be glad to sertie thirty thousand 
pounds wpon you on your amarriage.” 

“ And he said ?”’ 

““J—I cannot tell you. Itwasmean and cruel ?’’ 

**\Whetdoyoumean? what are you driving at with 
your deceitfal schemes ?” asked Oarric, passionately, 
startiug to her feet. “Tell we frankly, if you can, 


In point of fact I 








and know how to speak without reservation; what 
do you mean about Clovelly never being mine? It 
is mine! and how dare Sir Philip Walsingham say 
anything mean and cruel about me ?”’ 

“Don’t you know? But you must know,” said 
Hilda, with surprise and something like indignation 
and contempt in her tones. “I have borne it all 
patiently so far, but now, though I am willing to act 
generously, end the Court may be your home as loog 
as you choose to remain in it, you must recognise the 
fact that you have, in fact, no legal name at all; 
your father aud mother were mever married, and 
you know what the offspring of such » connection is 
in the eyes of the law,”’ 

“It is an abominable falsehood !” exclaimed Carrie, 
and you know it.”’ 

“* Does that look like a falsehood?” asked Hilda, 
handing the letter she had shown with euch ill 
success to the lawyer. 

Mr. Sirapnell was suspicious, cool, and looking 
for deception. Carrie was csrried away by feeling 
end passion; aud her oivn fruitless inquivies eon- 
cerning her mother came now to convince ker thet 
this horrible story was trac. 

“* How long have you had this letter?’ she asked, 
in a voice so unlike her own. 

“Ever since wy father died.” 

“And I have kuowa nothing of if. How ecrael!’’ 

**J could not tell you !’’ returned Hilda, “ besides, 
uncle could have made-e will aud disposed of bis 


cm he liked.” 


“I don’t want to be uugeneroue or unfair, 
pursacd the widow, with kindness. 


” 
“* You 


gee from that letéer, that thirty thousand pounds wee | mail 
father to mine, to renounce his right 
. Vm not bonnd by his deed, bus 1 will 


given by 
to 


he sey?” 
“Thewe told pou, his words wore cruc] and un- 


es: Stilt I wish to hear them 

“Very well. Fiset of a ‘te said he had only 
flirted: with you, aud had never meant to marry 
you?” 

Carrie seemed to shrink with agony into half her 
natural size, but she uttered no sound of pain, and 
ler cousin wenton. 

“Then he said ag you were fond of him he might 
have married you had you been mistress of Cioveliy, 
but be should never think of doing 80 With the bar 
sinister against your name.’ 

“* What a chivalrous man! Thank Heaven no 
one asked him to marry me except you, and ef your 
sincerity aud love, my dead iather, were bo alive, 
— no doubt, answer better than J, but remember 

iida : 


“Though the mills of Heaven grind slowly, 

Yet they grind exceeding small, 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

With exactness grinds He all.” 
When the dey of reckoning comes, and the ghosts 
rise up to condemn you, remember my warniug.”’ 

And without another word Carrie left the reom. 

“What will she do sow,”’ pondered Hilda. 

Bat the question was answered more promptly than 
she expected, for on ber return fvem Wembary, where 
she went te ses Dr. Bristol, she was met with the 
information that Mies Carrie had left the Court, gone 
to Plymouth the servants believed, bad elected to 
travel alone, and had gone wituout leaving word as 
to when she would return. 

“ What an idiot!” was Hilde’s comment. In her caso 
I would have fought to tho last. But I, at any rate, 
am well rid of her.” 

With which she sat down to dinner, a8 though tho 
loss of @ cousin were a very trifling aflliction, 


CHAPTER XVII.’ 
OUT ALONG IN THE WORLD. 


Tort night mail from Plymouth to London starts 
at7.Ad, audthis Carrie Garvew resolved to travel 
by. 

Her interview with her cousin had stang her 
almost beyond endurance, 

To be offered toSir Pailip Waisingham, and re- 
fused by him, was in itself an iatolerable outrage 
and indignity; but to bea dependant epen Hilda 
Kempson’s bouuty, to live with the brand of shame 
upon ber in the same house, over which she had 
hitherto been the honoured mistress, was a bumilia- 
tion which nothing earthly would have induced her 
to submit to, 

“Now Ican understand Lady Mary's letter,” 
thougit, bitterly. 


she 
“Sne has heard of my wrongs, 


and flown to the rescue ; dear old creature, but I 
could not go to her, I can never look on the face of 
an old friend again, if this is true.” 

Taen she ordered ber travelling boxes, and with 
herown hands began to assist in packing up her 
wardrobe, and the things she considered her own 
end intended to take with her. 

But one is never quite independent of one’s fellows 
Creatures, and Carrie found that siie could not even 
getaway from the Court without some assistance, 
eny more than she found it possible to avoid giving 
a reason for her auddei journey. 

“Where ere you going to, Miss Carrie,” asked 
Mrs. Winstay with determination. 

“Never mind, Iam going, that is eaough; and I 
don’t wish any one to go with, or follow me?” 

“You will excuse me, Miss Carrie, but I should 
not be doing my duty if [ let you go away like this; 
aud go where you will, unless it’s to the house of 
»#ome friend, I will go too.’ 

“Whet! I am disobeyed already, Winstay, and 
by you?” exclaimed Cariie, with both pain and ree 

in her voice. 

“Tvs ouly for your own sake, Miss Carri ie, you've 
eon “dresdiully put out about something, and 
you-ere doing au unwise thing in going away ‘now 5 5 
you'vemever beon anywhere without a servant to 
stiend you in your life,and I should be blamed by 
everyone who heard of ix, if you wet away now, 
‘without evensaying where you are going or taking 
@ maid and footman with you.” 

“Well, I will tell you; I bad a letter from Lady 

Moacktoa this morning, asking mo to como 
a see ber, and I am going to Loudon by the night 
from Piymouti. Now don’: worry me auy 
> may come end seo me off if yeu like, but 
{ anyone to go with me.” 
— I telegraph tosay you are comivg ?” asked 
the housskeoper, bat half conviucod. 
, a Lhevewritsen., Help me to pack this trunk, 
forme to eat, Wiuvetay. I siian’t 
te to dinner,”’ and then Carrie wont into tho 
nextroom, and Mrs. Winstay knew well enough that 
sho would be able to ges nothing more satisfactory 
from her. 

“ Til seo her off, of course; but I’m almost inclined 
to follow her,”” mused the honsekeeper. ‘* What will 
she do reaching London at four o’clock in the morn. 
ing and alone, too? Besides, suppose sie has writien, 
Lady Mary won’t get the letter in time for anybody 
to meet her, I’li follow her, or Ful telegraph, that’s 
oertain.” 

With which resolution Mrs. Winstey ordered the 
cook to serve up as good adinner as she could upon 
such short notice. 

Anbour later, and one of tho Carew spring car. 
riages, followed by @ light spring cart laden with 
Carrie’s luggage, started from the Court on its way 
to Piymonih, a full two hours’ drive. 

* We shall be in time to catch the train, I hope,” 
aaid the young lady, auxiously. 

* Ou, yes, in good time, Miss Carrie; bat when 
are you coming back again ?”’ 

““When I am again mistress ‘of Clovelly Court,” 
was the reply 5 > “amiltuen you need not expect to 
see me.’ 

‘* Bat, Miss Carrie,” urged the housekeeper. 

“ My dear Winstay, don’t worry me,” was the in- 
stant reply, “I know what Lam about; uo one can 
coutrol me. If Hilda’s vile story is true, no one 
hes a legal rigit to control me ; if itis not, still I am 
of age and my own misivess: and ia this cage J will 








not be interiered with—I will go my own way, I 
am nearly mad with the wrongs aud indiguities that 
haye been heaped upon me,’’ 

“‘IT should never get mad with anything Mrs. 
Kempson could say,’’ returned the nousekeeper, with 
supreme contempt, *‘ I should ouly take care that sho 
never meddled with my food. I an surprised at 
you, Miss Carew. I would reepect my futher and 
mother’s memory too much to be driven like an out- 
ca t from their home if I were you.” 


“It aever was my mother’s home!” retorted 4hé 
girl, passionately ; “if it ever had been—iiI had 
known her, it would have been different.”’ 

“Tt would have been her homeif ¢ho had not 
died,” said the housekeeper, gravely, “ Think a 
moment, Miss Carrie ; was your father a man to sail 
under false pretences, or do what he was ashamed 
for the world to know? If there had been a stain 
upon your birth do you think that you would ever 
have lived at the Court, or that your coming of age 
would have been celebrated as it was ?’ 


“Idon’t know, Winstay ; I want to get away. 





| 


Don’t talk to me, I have been wronged, insalied; 

cannot tell you, ‘I dare not even think of it, I will 
write 10 you, or you will hear irom me through Lady 
Mary; but don’t say any wore; I feel as though no 
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physical pain could ever equai the agony I suffer.” 

“ And you will write to me, Miss Carrie ?” 

Te” 

And then there was silence until the carriage drove 
into the Great Western Station at Plymouth. 

Only ten minutes for trunks to be labelled, tickets 
to be obtained—for of course there was three times 
as much luggage as the company allowed ore pas- 
eenger—and Carrie had taken her seat, keeping the 
housekeeper close to the carriage until it rolled out 
of the station with the rest of the train, and Mrs. Win- 
stay’s figure was the last familiar one that she saw 
as she drifted off like an aimless flower upon the 
eddying stream of life. 

“ Going with her is out of the question,” thought 
that worthy woman, as she watched the train slowly 
leave the station; “ but it’s not too late to telegraph, 
and I'l] tell Lady Mary to send a servant to Padding- 
ton to meet her.” 

And in pursuance of her resolution she went to the 
telegraph office and sent off her message, being 
assured it would reach its destination in half an hour. 
Then, with her mind somewhat relieved as to the 
fate of her young mistress, she went to Clovelly 
Court to begin a new term of service under one whom 
she both suspected and despised. 

** Chance, which serves us oft when our deep plots 
do pall,” was in Carrie’s favour to-night. The 
telegram which Mrs. Winstay had sent did not reach 
its destination until ten o’clock the next morning, 
for Master Tommy Shirkall, a youth of some twelve 
years of age, employed by the Postal Telegraph to 
take the pink slip of paper from the ofiice to the 
house where it was directed, was this night suffering 
from toothache, his feet were wet, the rain was fall. 
ing heavily, Monckton Cottage, Lady Mary’s house, 
was half-a-mile off, and Master Tommy had visions 
of his mother’s cosy fire-side, and the hot soup she 
had promised him for his supper, The soup must be 
ready by this time, he would not have to return to 
the office again for the night, and perhaps from 
familiarity, being thoroughly unimpressed with the 
importance of a telegram, Master Tommy put it in 
his pouch, trudged home to his soup, and forgot all 
about the precious missive until he was on his way 
to the office the next morning, To take it then would 
make him late in putting in his appearance; so he 
must wait until chance took him in the same direc- 
tion, when he could fulfil his neglected duty, and as 
I have observed, this did not happen until ten 
o'clock, just as Lady Mary had finisued her break- 
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fast. Meanwhile the mail-train, bringing Carrie 
Carew in it, was dashing onward towards London. 

Eight hours! The time seemed as though it would 
never pass. 

Thanks to Mrs. Winstay’s judicious tipping of the 
guard, Carrie had the carriage to herself, and could 
lie down upon the cushions, and wrap herself up ia 
her rugs, but she could not sleep. Her brain was in 
too excited a condition for that, and even when she 
dozed off for a few minutes she woke up again with 
a terrified scream, feeling as though some one were 
trying to choke her. It seemed the longest night she 
had ever passed, before the train stopped at Exeter, 
and the guard came to ask her if she would like any 
refreshment. 

‘Yes, a cup of coffee, if you please,” was the reply, 
and she jee it when brought to ker, though it was 
nauseous stuff. Then, as tae train started again, she 
lay down upon the extemporised bed of cushions, 
wrapped herself up warmly, and fell into a deep 
sleep. The swaying of the train acted upon her 
overstrained nerves like the rocking of an infant in its 
carefully slung cot, and she slept on and on, dream. 
ing but vaguely of Philip Walsingham and Frederick 
Monckton, a dream in which the two got inextricably 
mixed, when she was suddenly aroused from it by 
the carriage-door being opened, and a gruff voice 
saying, as though in protest at having to be awake 
and out of bed at such an unearthly hour: 

** Your ticket, miss?” 

After some delay the ticket was produced, taken 
away, and the train and its occupants allowed to pro- 
ceed on their way to Paddington. 

In those few minutes between the taking of the 
tickets and final stopping of the train, Carrie Carew 
pulled herself together, as it were, and faced her 
position, 

Here she was in London without a friend or pro- 
tector, for any friend who could help her she had 
resolved not to seek. 

The first question that one would naturally have 
supposed would have troubled her was, ‘“ Where 
should she go ?”’ but on the contrary, it was, “‘ How 
should she manage so that no trace or clue to her 
whereabouts could be discovered. ?”’ 

She had but a few minutes in which to make up her 
mind; bat by the time the trainstoppedher resolve 
was taken. 

** Wheredo you want to go, madam?” asked the 
obliging guard, as stiff and cramped she stepped out 
of the train at Paddington. 
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** To Victoria Station,” was the immediate reply. 

Not without some difficulty and persuasion wero 
rm aa eight boxes mounted upon a four wheeled 
cab. 

She had not yet learned that to successfully hide 
one’s self, the fewer possessions the individual 
seeking oblivion possesses the better. 

Tt was not quite five o’clock when the cab, so 
laden with luggage that it looked as though it 
would fall over, being top heavy, reached Victoria 
Station, and here the young lady had them put in 
the cloak room, paid the cab-driver, then went to 
iuquire for the earliest train going to Clapham 
Junction. 

Fortunately for-herself, Carrie Carew had been in 
London a great many times, therefore the highways 
and byeways of the great metropolis were not 
quite unknown to her. 

The first train going to Clapham Junction would 
not start until 6.50, she had thus nearly two hours 
to wait, and she found the time in the smoky little 
waiting-room hang heavily enough. 

It approached at last as all things that one 
patiently waits for must, and then Carrie went to 
re-claim her luggage, get her ticket, and wait for 
the train to start. 

While her boxes stood on the platform, however, 
unnoticed as it seemed by anyone, she deliberately 
changed the W at the end of her surname, into Y, 
thus making the name look like Miss Carey, instead 
of Miss Carew, and satisfied that this would for a 
time mislead anyone who should seek her, she once 
more started upon her aimless way. 

Clapham Junction was soon reached, and hero, 
trusting herself to the guidance of a friendly porter, 
she and her luggage were taken to the Railway Star, 
a comfortable hotel, where she was readily provided 
with breakfast and a bed, her unusual amount of 
negage being taken as a guarantee of her respecia- 

ility. 

But she could not remain here many hours. 

Breakfast, a long sleep, a refreshing bath, and 
then, re-invigorated, she started once more. She 
was going back again to London; this time, how- 
ever, she wont to Waterloo Station, and leaving her 
luggage there, she walked out to find, that by no 
means easily discovered desideratum, a respectable 
lodging for a single woman. 

This was, however, what Carrio Carew, until now 
the mistress of Clovelly Court, had come to, 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
DAN AT HIS PRANKS, 


Dan DreEnrne was the only son of Squire Deering, 
of Loughmahon, a pretty little estate of three thou- 
cand acres, all good fertile land. 

Loughmahon was in the parish of Ballyhoolan, a 
small village, six miles from the town of Enniefallon 
and forty from Dublin. 

At fifteen years of age, there was not a livelier boy 
in all Ireland than the son and heir of Squire Deer- 


ing. 

He had been sent for two years to school in Dub- 
lin, and this fact got him the nickname of Dublin 

an. 

Tom Deering had married early in life a poor gtrl 
pamed Flannigan, who lived with her mother in 
Ballyhoolan. 

Mrs. Flannigan had often been asked to come and 
dwell at the hall at Loughmahon, but she steadily 
refused, preferring her old cottage, and a moderate 
income left her by her deceased husband, to all the 
luxury she could have had at her son-in-law’s, 

By his marriage, Tom Deering had given great 
offence to his only relation, a brother, by name Luke, 
who resided in England. 

He was indifferently well off, and had hoped some 
day to get hisbrother’s money, but his hope vanished 
when Dan was born. 

Luke had once asked his brother Tom for a loan, 
and being refused had gone away, vowing ven- 
geance. 

Report said that Luke was a worthless gambler, 
and an attendant of races, making his living any- 
way he could. 

At the time our story opens, about ten years ago, 
there was great discontent in Ireland, and the boys 
svoke privately of a Fenian rising. A regiment of 
British soldiers, however, at Ennisfallon prevented 
them from talking openly. 

Tom Deering was suspected of being friendly to 
the cause, as he was a thorough Irishman, and 
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strangers frequently came and went from Dublin 
to Loughmahon, 

Dan knew little about national matters, though 
he could shout “Ireland for the Irish,” and knew 
the difference between green and red as well as what 
was meant by a harp without a crown. 

It was Easter time, and he was home from Dublin 
for the holidays. 

Dan had been out all the morning with his gun, 
looking for wild ducks on the lough, 

This was an extensive sheet of water, stretching 
from the hall nearly to the village. 

His luck had been indifferent, he having bagged 
only a couple of brace. 

* T’ll take these to grandmother,’’ he said to him- 
self, 

Turning round he walked in the direction of the 
village, his grandmother’s cottage being situated 
about a quarter of a mile on the high road, leading to 
Ballyhoolan. 

The day was dull and cloudy, rain having fallen 
during the night, and a cold breeze was blowing from 
the north-east. 

A short walk brought him to the cottage of the 
Widow Flannigan. 

This was small, brick built, but clean and neatly 
whitewashed, its proportions being set off by several 
fine trees, and a pretty, well-kept garden adorned 
the front. 

“ Are you home, granny ?’’ cried Dan, opening 
the door. 

“The saints be good to us!” replied an old woman 
rising from the side of a huge fire-place, in which a 
hanging pot was cooking something with a savory 
smell, ‘Is it you, Dan?” 

** Yes, granny, and I’ve brought you a few ducks, 
If I wasn’t in a hurry to meet some of the boys I’d 
stop and pluck them for you.” 

“The er be praised you’ve come!” said the old 
woman, I’ve had bad dreams about ye, Sam, and 
the banshee’s been wailing round the house, which 
is a sure sign of death to the Deerings. 

Dan’s face blanched a little at this weird prediction, 
but he knew his grandmother to be eccentric, and 
did not attach much importance to what he called 
“old woman’s talk.” 

“Tt’s a pity you haven’t something better to do,” 
gran,” he cried, “than to be awake listening to ban- 
shees,”’ 

The Widow Flannigan shook her head, and hang- 
ing up the ducks took a seat once more in the capa- 





cious, old-fashioned-chair. 





“ There’stroub le for onr family,” she said, ‘‘tron- 
ble coming on apace, but who can tell where it will 
strike,”’ 

* Well, gran, I’m off,” replied Dan, who did not 
care to stay when Mrs, Flannigan was in one of her 
gloomy, prophetic moods, 

“Stay !”’ she cried, imperionsly. 

“ What is it pow ?”’ he asked, a little petulantly. 

She regarded the tall, handsome boy fondly for a 
moment, and her eyes seemed to fill with tears. 

“Ye’ll promise me, Dan,” she exclaimed, “ that 
ye'll mind and be careful wi’ strangers?” 

**T always am.” 

“There’s a stranger in your fortune, and a long 
journey to a distant land.” 

Dan laughed. 

“I’m not afraid,” he replied. 

“Did you ever knowa Deering who was ?”’ she 


answered, ‘‘ No. no, ye’re aye too venturesome for 
your own interests, What news at home, honey?” 
she added. 


“We've had some strangers from Dublin and Cork. 
Uncle Luke’s written to say that he’s coming down 
to sell father a horse, that’s all.” 

“ Uncle Luke !”’ repeatedthe old woman. “ That’s 
the form I could not make out in my dreams. That’s 
where the danger lies. Beware of him. for he’s « 
villain, Dan.” 

“Y've never had much opinion of him mysclf,’’ 
answered Dan. 

“*He’s kith and kin of yours, but he’s no friend of 
you or yours, mark that,’’ 

“* He’s not likely to hurt me,”’ said Dan, “ so good- 
bye, granny. I'll be round again soon; and mother 
told me she was ccming to see you to-morrow.” 

‘Heaven bless you and preserve you,” cried the 
widow, as she pressed his hand warmly, at the same 
time pressing her wrinkled lips against his cheek. 

Dan took his leave of the Widow Flannigan, and 
walked up the road, whistling merrily, 

It was not for want of thought, however, that he 
whistled, for his grandmother’s words had made a 
deep impression on him. 

Mrs, Flannigan was considered by the Irish to 

whom she was known to have the gift of secon’ 
sight, and her dreams were not to be lightly put on 
one side. 
To see a banshee, or at least to hear it wail, was 
another serious matter. But whatever effect her 
words might have made upon him, was quickly dis- 
sipated by the sight of two boys. 





These were the sons of squireens or small farmers 
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in the neighbouriood: not large estated gentlemen 
like Dan’s father, but every whit as much esteemed, 
Oue was ‘Tim O'Leary, the other Mike Coglan. 
Bofore them was a middle-aged woman, who was 


staggering along the road uuder the iufluence of 
wore whisky than was good for her. 

The boys were laughing aud making fun of the 
woman, who at times would turn round and shake 
ber fist at them. 

‘‘ Hey, Dan,” cried O'Leary; “sure and yez are 
just in time for the fun.” 

* What is it?” asked Dan. 

‘Mrs. Hagcerty’s been up to the wake-honee at 
Patsy Mcladdle’s--you'll mind his boy died of the 
fever—and they’ ve filled her fuil of the rate ssaff.” 

Mrs, Haggerty faced the boys again, and looked 
avgrily at them. 

** It’s a falsehood, ye spalpeen,’’ she exclaimed, 
“Tm as sober as the rest of yez. It’s grafe aione 
that’s thrubling me at all at all, bad cessto yex.” 

“Hal ha! ha!’ lauched Tim and Mike. 

**Howld yer whist now!” cried Mrs. Haggerty. 
I'll say this for McFaddle, that for foightin’ and 
tiatin’ and ilegant whisky, be takes the precadence.” 

Dan gave his friends a wink which meant mice- 
chief, and advancing to Mrs. Haggerty, with a 
polite bow, of ered her his arm. 

“You know me,’ he cried, ‘‘and I’m sure you 
won't be too prond to accept my arm. I aes you 
are tired, and I'll take you home.’’ 

** Dol know you? ivil a one betther in the 
whole parish, Dublin Dan, as they call yes, and ye 
know me.” 

‘Of eourse I do. You’ro Mrs. Haggerty, the 
miller’s wife, down below here in the bollow.” 

“ That’s thrue for you, and by me sowl, Dan, it’s 
the Uegant thrashing the miller would be dfther 
givin’ those lads if he was here.”’ 

‘* Never mind them. Sit down on this stone and 
rest, ma’am, while I chase these fellows away,” re- 
plies Dan. 

“It’s meself that will be doing that same, man, 
for, by the powers, for foightin’, tratin’, andilegant 
whisky, McFaddle takes the precadence.’”’ 

She sat down upon a high, flat stone by the road- 
way, to which Dan conducted her, breathing a sigh 
of relief. 

Dan pretended to run after Tim and Mike, but 
tn reality his intentions were totally different. 

There was a calf grazing hard by, tied by a long 
rupe to a stake stuck in the ground. 

iicleasing the stake end of the rope, Dan drew 
the calf up to where Mra. Haggerty was sitting. 

In her muddled condition, she did not see what 
he was doing. 

‘** Take a sato by my side,” she exclaimed. 

“Thank you, ma’am, I will,” he answered: 

** Aro the boys afiher goin’? If not, I'll have to 
give them a pieve of my mind.” 

*They’ro a mile off by this time.” 

In reality Tim and Mike were hiding against a 
stone wallin obedienve to a sign anade them’ by 
Dablin Dan. 

With a gentle dexterity which approached the 
eleight of hand of a conjuver, Dan passed the rope 
round the woman’s waist. and made it fast. 

‘There was now the ealf calmly grazing at one 
end, unsuspicious of danger, and Mrs. Haggerty re- 
posing on a stone at the other, unmindiul that 
there were euch mischievous creatures @s boys in 
existence. 

“ Well, I’ll be going now,’’ said Dan. 

“* And it’a meself tnat’s thauking you this dey,’’ 
replied Mrs. Haggerty. ‘‘ Mle husband, the miiler, 
will be along soon with his cart, and I'll haveavide 
home. Och! this is the grate day entirely, and it’s 
the foine time I had at the wake-honse, for foitin,’ 
and tratin,’ and ilegant whisky, MelFaddle takes 
the precadence.”” ; 

ile rose from the stone and joived Tim O’Loary 
aud Mike Coglan, under the wall. 

“Now, boys,” said Dan, “pickup some good, 
heavy stones and fire at the enomy.” 

‘And which do yez mean by tho inimy ?’” in- 
quired Mike. 

_.* Why. the calf, to be sure. Don’t yon see that 
I’ve tied ono end of the rope to the old woman, and 
when the calf runs, she'll have to go too.” 

‘Lie boys grinned and picked up a handful of 
stones each, Dan setting them an example by strik- 
ing the inoffensive animal on the flank. 

No sooner did the caif begin to feel the slings and 
arrows, as 1t were, of its tormenters, than it set off 
ata gallop, its tail lowered and its head high in 
the air. 

The first jerk brought Mrs, Taggerty off the stone, 
the second sent her on her back, and the third lifted 
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the encounter. 


of concealment, no lenger caring to hide. 


so decaved in yez! you 
“the matter wid yez? Bot I'll have my revenge for 


afther laving the wake-heuse too. I'll be even with 
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She caught the rope in her hands and took a look 
at the calf. 

It did not take her long to comprehend the trick 
that had been played upon her. 

Then a trial of strength ensued between her and 
the calf, the latter stung by the stones which the 
boys continued to throw, having much the beat of 


* Pitch in, boys! Give ittoher hot! Let her have 
it!’ cried Dan. 
Heand his companion emerged from their place 


The-calf pulled Mra, Haggerty along, she tucging 
at the rope and screaming at tne tep of her voice. 

“ Shtop, there! shtep !’’ she exclaimed, addressing 
first the calf and then the beys. “Qoeh! and it’s 
ashamed of yerael’ yez ought to be, but I kaow you, 
Tim O’Leary,and you, Mike Oogian. Qh, Dablin 
Dan! Oh, Deering! that I should have been 
How baste! What's 


this as sure a3 my name’s Meggerty, or divil take 
me, and that’s an oath! Och ! bhi saints ! what’ ll 
Ido? Arreh! beaisy now' What ails the crayther, 
to run like that, and me, a respietable married 
woman, to be ing afterhim ?” Qenone! this is 


a painful thing 


you, ye rapparees, mow mind me. I want to be 
going home, and, be jabers, it’s oraking me back 
altogether he is, bad eess to the whole of ye!” 

Tae boys were so choked with laughing at the 
comical plight of the millec’s wife tiat they could 
not throw eny more stones. 

But the ealf was thorougily: frightoned and 
aroused. a 

Nothing short of a flash of lightning could have 
stopped him, or a builet. 

Never had Mrs. Haggerty run so fast. Her legs 
went like the spokes of a wheel, and her rather large 
feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground. 

Suddenly there was.a noise of ‘vheels, and aman 
was scen driving along in a-eart with some sacks of 
corn. 

“Ran, Dan, run!” cried Tim. “It’s the miller 
himself. Come on, Miko; he'll thrash us like corn 
if he catches us. 

‘* Don’t do anything of the sort !’’ exclaimed Dan. 
‘* If any one ia to blaine ip this matter it’s me and 
I’m not going to run.”’ ? 

“* What'll you do ?’ asked Tim, iusarprise. “* Stay 
where you are?”’ 

* Undoubtedly.” 

* And you won't let him touch us?” said Mike 
Coglan. 

“ Ho shan’t harm a hair of your heade.’’ 

“If Dublin Dan says go he maues it, and wo can 
trust him,” cried Tim. 

The two boys stood together in a tremulous state 
of expectation, while Dan Deering advanced boldly 
to the front. 

Meanwhile the cart had come close to the calf, 
and the miller recognised his wife. 

“Tare an’ ouus!” he exclaimed, angrily, “‘ what’s 
this?” 

“ Shoot the crayther! Shann, shoot-him!” replied 
Mrs. Haggerty, *‘or he'll drag thedlife out.of me! 
It’s dyin’ [am now!” 

Tho miller hastily produced a pistol aud shot the 
calf in the head. i ‘ 

Then he dismounted and cat the rope aroanad his 
wifo’s waist. 

‘Whose ealf is it?’ he said, examining the ani- 
mal, adding, quickl; : ‘*Oh, bedad, I've kilied mo 
own calf!’’ 

‘Your own! Isitonrs?’”’ she asked. 

** Don’t Iknow my own, more by token that ho 
had a white mark on his forehead. Norah, this is 
a bad day for us. [wouldn't have taken a hundred 
pounds for him, secing he was of the Devonshire 
breed. What caused you, woman, to rin behind 
him that way?” 

“ Who wouldn’t rin, when she was tied by a thafe 
of a boy like Dublin Dan, and there he stan’s grin- 
ning.as if he'd done a five thing to be proud of.” 

The miller had his whip in bis nand, aud running 
up to Dan, seized him by the arm. 

‘“‘ By tho howly rimuants!” he cried ;“ I'll make 
you repint this!’ 

“ Will you?” replied Daa, coolly. — 

‘ “What did yon want to tie me wife to a cow 
or ?’’ 

“Tt was a calf.” 

“that’s what I mane; and my own calf, too. P’ll 
have the Jaw of you for this; bat firat, mabouchal, 
ll take it ont of your hide.” 

He raised ‘his whip threateningly, 





her to herfect witha yell tias would have ecared 
ali the beysat Donnybrook lair. 
**QOch! murther!” she cried, “ it's kilt intirely I 
al 
am! 


what'll I dor” 


| 


What's got me, anyway? Oj, wirra! wirra! | 





“Don't touch me,’ replied Dan. “ Youll-be 
sorry for it, if you do.” 


The miller’s only answer was to.strike Dan over 


ve done tome, and mo jist | enewered Dan. “ 


He was about to repeat the cut, when Dan, by a 
dexterous movement, tripped him up, causing him 
to fall on the back of his head. 
Spurning him contemptuously with his foot, he 
said: 
** Don’t you dare to touch Dan Deering again, 
That blow you gave me will be the worse day’s 
work yon’ve done for a leng time.” 

The miller.only answered with a groan. 

He bad been slightly ctunned bv the fall, and was 
not in a condition to move for a little while. 

Mrs. Haggerty rashed¢o her husband’s assistance 
crying bitterly : 
‘* My eurse upon yo!’ shoexclaimed. ‘‘ May you 
never havea day’s luck agin, ye amadheun! It’s 
kiléheis. Oh, woe’s me! woe's me!’ 
Dan contented himself with breaking the whip 
imhalf and throwing the pieces on the ground. Then 
he joined his companions, aaying: 
“Phis way, lads!” 
And all three jamped over the stone wall, walking 
across the fields. 
“‘ Ye'r going home, Dan?’ asked Mike. 
* Not yet,”’ replied Dan, bitieg his lip. 
“You've left your gun,” eaid ‘im to Dan. 
“Oh, let her go. I’ve lets mere at home,’ 

Teli you what we'll do, boys— we'll 

tun the mill dry.”’ 


“Dowhat?”’ asked Mike Coglan. 
“Ran the mill dry, by letting ont the water above 


“‘Phatiee great iday intirely,” said Tim, lost in 


‘If Dublin Dan he'll do it,” no one ¢an 
shtop him,” remarked Mike. 
Dan i his pace,and with Mike en ono 
side of himand ‘Tim on the other, walked rapidly 
toward.a smell.etreaw which supplied Shaun tiag- 
gerty’s anill with water. 

Ta his face there was a fierce determination. 


CHAPTER II. 
“UNCLE LUKE,” 


Haacerrty’s Mill was situate on the top of a hill 
leading down into tho valley where nestled the little 
villsge of Ballyhoolan. 

A quarter of a mile from the mill he had erected 
a dam, whieh héld the water supply. 

Jast above the da:n was a.flovd-gate, which, on 
being opened, allowe! the water tc rush down a 
ravine, and this was rendered necsssary when the 
freshets.coming from the hills swelled the volume 
. the stream and threatened to break away the 

om, 

The season, however, had been #n unusually dry 
one, as there had been little snow, and the spring 
rains had not yet set in. 

Consequently, any loss of water above the dam 
would prove a material loss to tlre -niilier, who would 
not.have enough to run his mill until there was a 
heavy rain to increase the supply. 

Dan knew this, and that was why ho resolved to 
let ont the water,to rantbe mill dry, which act 
might keep the mill idle for weeks. 

A sharp walk brought him and it's friends to the 
spot hedesired to reach. 

The flood-gate could be reached by means of a 
stout stick inserted in a wheel, which, on being 
turned, brought mp the sluice. 

It was not long before Dan found the sort of pole 
he was looking for. 

. Scarcely had he grasped it, however, before he saw 
@ man approaching. 

“Look out!’ exclaimed Mike. 
ing!” 

Dan dropped the pole and falding his arms, waited 
to see who it was. 

To his surprise, he recognised his father’s brother, 
the Uncle Luke of whom we have spoken ia the 
previous chapter, ; 

He was « short, thick-set man, with dark hair, 
and deeply-cut, overhanging eyebrows. ‘The ex- 
pression of his face was net pleasant, and his 
manner was decidedly overbearing and imperious. 

“ How are you, uncle?’ said Dan. 

“ Well, thank you.” replied Luke Deering. “‘ Your 
folks'had my letter, I suppose ?” 

“ Ser had. Did you briag the mew horse with 
you ?” 

“It is coming to-morrow from Ennisfallen. Iam 
walking to the Hall, and feel like taking.a little reat 
and smoking a pipe.’’ 

“Take the short cut, anele, down that ravinc,’”’ 
replied Dan. “ Rest half way Gowa,and when [ 
have set seme lines for eels, with my friends here, 
I’ join you, and we'll walk home togsther.” 

“A very good idea,” replied Luke Deering, 


* Someone’s com- 





= shoulders with the whip, giving hima heavy 
low 


lighting hia pipe, “J’ll wait for yon where you 
Ray.’ 
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They shook hands, and Luke Deering, without 
mugh difficulty, waikod down the ravine. 

About half way down what seemed to be an 
ancient water-course, he settled himeelf on the 
trank of a fallen tree, and with his back turned to 
tie boys, appeared to fall into» deep reverie. 

‘* Begorra, Dan,” said Mike Coglan, *‘ you "ll 
drown your uncle if you lave him stay there.’’ 

*T don’t like him,” replied Dan,“ and it will do 
him good to havea ducking.” 

at excuse my ignorance, Dan. Wori’t the 
tide carry him right away when we let the water 
out to run the mill dry ?” 

“Tf he don’t hold on fast it will, but I tell you I 
don’t care for him; he’s stuck up. My father 
married a poor girl, as you know.”’ 

“The Widow Fiannigan’s daughter,” enid Tim. 

Yes; and sinee then, we've never been good 
enough for him,” replied Dan, 

“Qh, be jabers!’’ answered Tim, *‘and if that’s 
the pride he’ 8s gotin him, a duoking’s too good for 
= A thrae-hearted Irish gitl’s a wife fit'for a 


ae: don’t like any man who looks down on my 
mother,” replied Dan. 

‘* Small blame to-you, my bhoy!” exelatmed Mike, 
“* seeing that she's the tale lady and good'to the 
poor.” 

Dublin Dan was a boy of few words when he wos 
in earnest, and he at once set to work to gratify 
his‘hostility to his unele, and fulfill the throat he 
had made to the miller. 

Troe stout stick wasintroduced into the hole made 
fer the parpose in the flood-gate. 

His unaided exertions, however, were insufficient 
to move the machinery, so he had to call apon ‘Tim 
— _— who literally put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Tae siuiee began to move. 

‘Duruing the handle vi¢o rously, the boys had the 
eatisfaction of seeing the water flow down the ravine 
slowly at first but gradually imereasing in its vio- 
leuce until, atlast, it rushed away in a perfect 
feats carrying stones, and mad, and stumps with 


When the.sluice or flood-gate had gone as far as 
it could go, Dan turned round to view tie scene, 

Uncle Luke was undisturbed by the rushand roar 
of the water, probably having fallen asleep, which 
was very natural, as the day was of 2 wild and 
cncrvatiag nature, and he had travelled somo dis- 
vance, 

All at once the torrent, for such it in_ reality 
became, caught him in the back, and aent him six 
fe.t on his way toward the baftom of the ravine. 

Fortunately for him he contrived to eateh hold of 
ee of a tree and swung himself upen dry 

and, 

‘Wet to the skin, bruised, panting for breath, with 
his hat game, and his hair flying in wild disorder 
around his eyes, he jeoked up. The figure of Dan 
and the boys mat his gaze, and their laughing faces 
at ones revealed to ‘him the trick of which he had 
been the victim. Ife shook his fist augrily at them, 
and a faint echo of his voice was borne towatd them 
by ‘the tind. 

Then be shook himself like a dog just ont of tiie 
water, emi disappeared in aclump of trees on his 
right band. 

“* Gone 'to tell my father,” sail Dan. “ That won’ t 
make much differenee, thowrh I expect I shall have 
a ively time when I reach home, as the chances-are 
iHeggerty will be at the ball, too, with a long rigma- 
role of my bad doings.”’ 

“TI wish you well eut of it, Dan,” replied Mike. 

“It's meself that’s wishing you the sate thing,” 
exvjaimed Tim, “and if there’s any onpleasantness 
at the:house come and see me, we'll give you the 
cead mille failthe, as father cays when he’s talking 
about the Irish who arc comiag here to liberate 


hush, Tim,” acid Dan. “ Yon musti"t talk that 
way. it’ s not safe to bresthe a werd, I’ve heard 
father say.” 

“TT wouldn't brathea word, world I, if I thought 
there were informers about,” answered Tim. “Snure 
your father and mine are in for the good cause, and 
aren’ t our leaders coming over from America ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes,” replied Dan. ‘““ Butwe've got tolkeep 
+ qniet tongue or the soldiers from Hnnisfallen will 
be down.en us.” 

“Tl kape as quict as any one of the bhoys, when 
there’s any one round. Didn’t I see the bhoys 
Grillin’ last night.” 

“Shure and they’re drillin’ every night,” said 

Mike Coglan, | “and don’t 1 wish I was old enough 
to jine-them,’ 

** Ye'll live long enough yot, Mi I>, ” replied Dan, 
*“to strike a blow for oid Ireland. 

“ Heaven send I any,” extiained ‘the boy, in 
whose heart:the dirs of patriatism buritt strongly. 

‘The water from ‘tae stream, which ‘had been libe- 
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rated by means of the uplifted Sved-gete, had now 
assumed formidable dimensions and was forming a 
little river all down the hillside. 

“Wo'd best get out of thie,” exclaimed Dan, 
*€ Good day, boys, we’ll meet again soon, I hope.”’ 

They took leave of one another, and Dan, who 
Ienew every inch of the country, started through the 
woods on his way home, wishing if pussible to get 
there before Uuelo Luke and the miller, soas he 
could tell his story and make his fathor laugh at 
their comical mishaps. 

When Dan reached home he found his mother in 
the drawing-room of their Juxuricusly-furnished 
and well-appointed house. 

She at once rose ant: kissed him tenderly, display- 
img alla mother’s affection for her only child, 

“ Where's father ?’”’ he asked. 

‘Gone out totry anew horse that your Uncle 
Luke wants him to buy,” replied Mrs. Deering. 
“Bat tell me, what have you been deing to your 
uncle ?’’ 

“ Bias hosaidanything ?” inquired Dan. 

“* fe-came in just now dripping wet, and went up- 
stairs to ‘his bedroom muttering threats of veu- 
geanee against you.’ 

Dan lawghed . 

“It happened just this way, mother,’ he began, 
when bis utterance was stopped short by the sound 
of many footsteps approaching the house and the 
subdued noise of smothered voices. 

Mrs. Deering also heard them. 

** Good Heaven !’’ she exclaimed, “ what has bap- 
pened’?”’ 

“You stay hore, mother,” replied Dan, pushing 
her gently back ina chair. **1 will.goamd see.” 


face and parted lips watehed his egress from the 


apartment. 

He closed the door gently behind him. 

In the hallway he sawa dozen men bearing in 
their midst something which was lyimg inert and 
motionless ou @ hurdle. 

Thies thing was the body of a man. 

The throng made way for Dan, and he walked up 
to the hurdle which they deposited on the marble 
slabs of the hail. 

if film cawe over his eyes, and a dizzy feeling 

voaching. to vertigo took possession oi him. 
t was the body of hia father. 

Some. accident had happened to him, for he was 
covered with blvod, his eyea were closed, and he 
breathed with difficulty, 

What could it be?” 


{Tobe Continued.) 
———Sa 


SCIENCE. 


THE REPET(TION OF PRESCRIPTIONS. 


ENGLAND is one of the only countries, if not the 

only country in the wor!d, in which chemists are 
allowed to repeat in ‘efinitely prescriptions of old 
date for poisonous substances. Revised regulations 
(we are informed by a contemporary) just issued in 
Saxony order that with respect to medicines for in- 
ternal administration, ph irmacists are now forbid- 
den to repeat without a special or ‘er from the origi- 
nal presoriber er any other qualified physician or 
surgeon, any prescription, ordering, in any dose 
whatever, any of the stbstances included in Table 
B of the German Pharwacopeia. This table in- 
cludes arsenic and iis preparations, mereurial com- 
pounds, phosphorus, strychnine, atropine, coniine, 
yeratrine, aud to these are also now added digitalin 
and chloroform (whether fer inhalation er intornal 
administration), 
The same rule applies to the articles in Table ©, 
if the dose ordered’ exc ed by one-fifth the official 
maximum dose. Chloral hydrate is not te be re- 
peated when tlre maximum dose of 40 grains is ex- 
ceeded : or ergot if the dose exceed 6 grains, or extrac- 
tum secalis if the dose execed 0:3 grain. MNeitherare 
the prescriptions of homeeop: athic physicians up to 
and inclusivevf the third dilution te be repeated. 


As to medicines for external uss, dispensers are 
prohibited from repeating prescriptions containing 
any dose wha'ever of an article in Table B, before 
referred to, with the-exce,tion of red exide of mer- 
cury, white precipitate, and veratrine ; or preserip- 
tions for subcutaneous injection ef a solution of a 
substance in Table Ler Table C. 

An Quy Ixpustry.—From time immemorial 
pretty and graceful things have been manufactured 
from the conumon dust under our feet. Pottery uses 
the most plaaticiof all substances, whieh obeys fully, 
thivutely, the wish or the senso of the potter ; it may 





therefore be stamped with his individual perception 


She suffered him to have his way, and with white ‘ 


of the useful and beautiful moro than any other 
miteriql man can use, The perfect forms of the 
Greek potter, the exqnisite eoloars of the Persian, 
Arabiun and Chinese painters, the brilliant lustres of 
the Moorish «nd Italian decorators, aro here dis- 
played, and are in a sense imperishable. The paint- 
ings of Eeyptiens and Greeks and Romans have 
pevisied ; their pottery remains. The antiquarian 
and tho historical student have sought here for many 
things aud have found tmany. The artistic sensi- 
bility has also seen muuch to enjoy. 

A Dsscenpaxr or tHu Famous Grasronnvry 
Tr 2x, b lieved in olden days to have been the st«ff 
of Joseph of Arimathea, was in full bleoin this 
Christmas. ‘I'he original tree was destroyed in the 
Civil Wars, but numerous grafts of it flourish in the 
neizhbourhood, and « Bristol correspondent of the 
“Standard” gends a flowering branch from one of 
a , adding that the tree is as large as a good-sized 

pple-tree, and is evi idently of great ago. 


Fuwi-grown strawberries are flourishing in tle 
open air in a garden near Nantes. Nospecial care 
has been taken with the plants, tut tho weather is 
so mild that they havo flowered, and are new form- 
ing fruit. At Bordeaux also the beans and arti- 
ehekes are as far advanced as in late spring. The 
warinth of the season throughout France has been so 
siugular that the sterks hav not yet migrated, and 
the wild ducks and geese have romaine: “1 in their 
summer quarters, The storms also have bronght to 
the coast creatures frequenting very different re- 
gions. 

Berween 17,000 and 20,000 alligator skins are 
tanned yearly, which are eonsumed by boot and shoe 
manufacturers in every portion of the United States, 
as weilas exported to London anc d Hamberg. The 

alligators formerly came alinost entir ly fiom T.oui- 
siana, and New Orleans was the aaah centre of busi- 
ness, The Florida swamps and morasses are now the 
harvest fields, and Jacksonville, in that state, the 
great depot. The alligators often attain a length of 
18 to 20 feet, and frequently live to a very old age. 
The hides are stripped off, and the belly and sides, 
the only portions tit for nse, ave packed in barrels, 
in strong brine, and shipped ty the northern tanner, 
who keeps them under treatment for from six to 
eight months, when they are ready to bo cut up. 


AccLIMATISATION.—-Four hundred thousend s1!mon 
ova have arrived in New Zealand by the City of New 
York steamer from California in splendid condition, 
and have been distributed in different parts of the 
colony. A number of trout turnei out last year 
have been secn; some were five to seven inchvus in 
length. 





HUMILITY. 


os 


Houmiriry is the footstool without which man can 
hardly get up to the bed of honour, One thing may 
assuredly persuade us of the excellence of Lam lity 
—it is ever found to dweli most with men tha it are 
most gallant; it isa flower that prospers not in lean 
and barren soils, but in a ground that is rich it 
flourishes and is beautiful. Give a man that is 
humble out.of judgment, «nd I ean find him full of 
all parts. Charles V. was as bravein holding the 
eandic to his departing visitants as when he was 
trooped about with his victorious officers. 

The legislative monarch Moves, that was the first 
and greatest divine, statesman, histori: an, philosopher, 
and poet, who, as a valiant gener: ul, led Israel out of 
Egypt, was renowned with miracles, that could roll 
up the waves to pass his men and tumble them down 
again upon his enemies, was n type of Christ, s.yled 
a friend of Him, and beloved both of Him and men. 
Yet was he meex above all that were upon the face 
ofthe earth; and lest our proud dust should think 
it a disparagement to be hunible, we are commanded 
by our Saviour to learn it of Him, who tells us the 
) benefit it will be—rest to our souls. 

We are sent to the rismire for industry, to the 
lion for vatour, to the dove for imnocence, to the 
serpent for wisdom, but for humility unto Him, as 
an attribute more peculiar to His excellence; and 
certainly, if we shall but contemplate Him, we shall 
find Him able for all either that we ean or cannot 
conceive ; yet but his upholding sublevaminous pro- 
vidence, according to His mere will, He orders, 
guides, and governsiall No man ever lost esteem 
with wise men by stooping to an honest lowness whea 
there was occasion. 

I bave known a great Duke to fetch in wood to 
his inferior’s fire,anda General of nations descend- 
ing to a footman’s office, in lifting up the boot of a 
coach, yet never thought it an eclipse to either of 
their dignities, The text dovs give it to the publi- 
can's dejectedness rather than to he pharisee’s boast- 
ing. That ship wants ballast that floats upom the 
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top of the waters, and he may well be suspected to 
be defective within that would pull on respect to 
bimeelf by his undue assaming it. : 
What is that man worse that lets his inferiors go 
before him? The folly is with him that takes it 
when not due, but the prudence rests with him that 
sereneness of his own worth does not value it. In 
shows of state the meanest marches first. The sun 
chides not the morning star, though it presume to 
usher daylight before him. My place is only where 
I am present, but that wherein Iam not, is not 
mine, While the proud man bustles in the 
storm, and begets himself enemies, ths humbler 
peaceably passes in the shade unenvied. The full sail 
oversets the vesscl, which drawn in may make the 
voyage prosperous. Humility prevents disturbance ; 
it rocks debate asleep, and keeps men in continued 


208, 

“—~ rest not while they ride in state, or hurry it 
in a furious charge, but when they humble them- 
sclves to the earth, or a couch, refreshing sleep does 
then becalm their toils and cares. When the two 
goats on a narrow bridge met over a deep stream, 
was not he the wiser that lay down for the other 
to pass over him, than he that would hazard both 
their lives by contending? He preserved himself 
from danger, and made the other become debtor to 
him for his safety. Ho is charitable that out of 
Christian ends can be content to part with his due 
—-but he that would take it from me wrongs not me, 
eo much as he does himself, 





THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 


OR, 
EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 


- 
<< 


CHAPTER III. 
TUR MOCK MARRIAGE. 





Tr long hall, or rather ball-room, of the old 
Eagle tavern was crowded to its utmost capacity 
that July night, for the entertainment had been 
talked of for along time, and as the proceeds were 
to help to buy a fire-engine, which was greatly 
needed, the whole town was interested, and the 
whole town was there. 

First on the programme came tableaux and 
charades, interspersed with music from the glee club, 
and music from the Elliott band, and then there 
was a great hush of expectation and eager anticipa- 
tion, for the gem of the performance, the star of 
the evening, was reserved for the last. 

Behind the scenes, in the little ante-rooms where 
the dressing, and powdering, and masking, and 
jesting were all going on promiscuously, Josephine 
Fleming was in astate of great excitement, but hers 
was a face and complexion which never looked red 
or tired. 

She was, perhaps, a shade paler than her wont, 
and her eyes were brighter and bluer as she stood 
before the little two-foot glass, giving the last 
touches to her bridal toilet, She had been before 
the audience once in the play as the sweet rustic 
young girl in gingham dress and white apron, mend- 
ing her father’s and brother's socks, and caroling a 
simple song. 

She had been loudly cheered then, for her acting 
was perfect, and in her heart she had said: ‘“‘ What 
will they think of me when they see me in my bridal 
robes?” 

Ay, what, indeed, for never was real bride more 
transcendently lovely than Josephine Fleming when 
she stood at last ready and waiting to bo called in 
her fleecy tarleton, with her long veil sweeping back 
from her face, and showing like asilver net upon 
her golden hair. 

And Everard, in his dark, boyish beauty, looked 
worthy of the bride, as he bent over her, and whis- 
pered something in herear which had reference to a 
future day when this they were doing in jest should 
be done in sober earnest. For just a moment they 
were alone. 

Dr. Matthewson had managed to clear the little 
room, and now he came to them and said : 

‘I feel Ishall be doing wrong to let this go any 
further without telling you that I have a right to 
make the marriage lawful, if you say so. Afew 
years ago was a clergyman in good and regular 
standing in the Methodist Episcopial Church at 
Clarence, in the western part of England. Iam not 


in regular and good standing now; the world. th 
jt . =—— Ws 4 ’ © 
flesh, and the Evil One, especially the latter, got the 


you fast and strong. Suppose for the fan of it we 
make this marriage real? What do you say ?” 

He was looking at Everard, but he spoke to Jose- 
phine, feeling intuitively that hers would be the 
more ready assent of the two. ’ 

She was standing with her arms linked in Eve- 
rard’s, her round bare arm, which shone so bright and 
fair against the black of his coat, and at Dr. 
Matthewson’s words she lifted her blue eyes coyly to 
her lover’s face, and said : 

“ Wouldn’t that be capital, and shouldn’t we steal 
@ march on everybody !”’ ; 
She waited for him to speak, but his answer did 
not come at orce. 

It is true he had said something of this very 
nature only the night before, but now when it came 
to him as something tangible, something which 
might be if he chose, he started as if he had been 
stung, and the colour faded from his lips, which 
quivered as he said, at last, with an effort to 
smile : 

“Td like it vastly, only you see I am not yet 
through college, and I should be expelled at once. 
Then father never would forgive me, He'd disin- 
herit me. sure.” 

‘* Hardly so bad as that, I think,’’ spoke the pur- 
ring, soothing voice of the doctor, while one of 
Josephine’s hands found its way to Everard’s, 
which it pressed softly, while Josephine herself 
said: 

“We can keep it a secret, you know, till you are 
through college, and it would be such fan.” 

Half an hour before Everard had gone with the 
doctor to the bar and taken a glass of wine, which 
perhaps was beginning to work on his brain and 
cloud his better judgment, while Josephine was still 
looking at him with those great, dreamy, plead- 
ing eyes, which always affected him so strangely. 
She was very beautiful, and he loved her, or thought 
he loved her, with all the strength of his boyish, 
passionate nature, 

So itis not strange that the thought of possessing 
her years sooner than he had dared to hope, made 
his young blood stir with ecstacy even though he 
knew it was wrong. 

He was like the bird in the toiler’s snare. and he 
stood irresolute trying to stammer out he hardly 
knew what, except thatit had some reference to his 
father, and mother, and Rossie, for he even thought 
of her in that hour of his temptation, and won- 
dered how he could tace her with that secret on his 
soul. 

“They are growing impatient. Don’t you hear 
them stamping? What are you waiting for?” came 
from the manager of the play, as he put his head 
into the room, while a prolonged and deafening 
call greeted their ears from the expectant audience. 

** Yes, let’s go,’’ Josephine said, a little spitefully, 
“and pray forget that I almost asked you to marry 
me and yourefused, I should not have done it only 
it was Leap Year, you know, and I have a right ; 
but it was all in joke, of course; I didn’t mean it, 
Don’t think I did, Everard.’’ 

Oh, how soft and melting were the eyes swimming 
in tears and lifted so deprecatingly to Everard’s 
face. 

It was more tban mortal man could do to withstand 
that glance, and Everard went down before it body 
and soul. 

His father’s bitter anger so sure to follow; his 
mother’s grief and disappointment in her son; 
and Rossie’s childish surprise were all forgotten, 
or if remembered weighed as nought compared with 
this beautiful creature of tarleton and lace with the 
golden hair and eyes of blue lookingso tenderly at 


him. 

“Til do it, by George,’’ he said, and the hot blood 
came surging back to his face. ‘It will be the 
richest scrape I ever got into, and the best kind of 
=" as tight as you please, I’m more than wil- 

ing. 

He was very much excited, and Josephine was 
trembling like a leaf. Only Dr. Matthewson was 
calm as he asked : 

a Do you really mean it, and will you stand to 
i - aid 

“ Are you ever coming ?” came angrily this time 
from the manager, who was losing all patience. 

“ Yes, I mean it, and will stand toit,” Everard said 
and so went rashly on to his fate, 


There was a cheer and a deep hush when the cur- 
tain was withdrawn, disclosing the bridal party upon 
the stage, fitted up to represent a modern drawing- 
room ; groups of gaily dressed people standing to- 
gether, and in their midst, conspicuous above all, 
Everard and Josephine, she radiantly beautiful, with 
alook of exultation on her face, but a tumult of 
conflicting emotions in her heart as she wondered if 
Dr. Matthewson had told the truth and was author- 
ised to marry her really, or if Everard would stand to 





upper hand of me, but I stil! have the power to marry 


it or repudiate the act ; he, with a face white now as 


ashes, and a voice which was husky in its tenes stood 
there ; 

“Do you take this woman for your wedded 
wife? Do you promise to love her, and cherish her 
both in sickness and in health, and,. forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto her ?” 

He answered : 

“ T do,’”’ 

A chill like the touch of death ran through every 
nerve and made him icy cold. 

It was not the lark he thougnt it was going to be; 
it was like some dreadful nightmare, and he could 
not at all realise what he was doing or saying. Even 
Josephine’s voice, when she too said “I will,” 
sounded very far away, a8 did Matthewson’s conclud- 
ing words: 

“ According to the authority vested in me I pro- 
nounce you man and wife. What God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 

How real it seemed to the breathless audience, so 
real that Agnes Fleming, sitting far back in the hall, 
in her faded muslin and old-fashioned bonnet, in- 
voluntarily rose te her feet and raised her hand witha 
depreeating gesture as if to forbid the banns. Bat 
her mother pulled her down to her seat, and in a 
low whisper os her keep quiet. 

** But it seems like areal thing,’’ Aggie said. 
The mother replied ; 

‘* What nonsense. I reckon they know what they 
are about.” 

And so the play went on, and the mock marriage, 
planned by a vindictive ‘woman for the sake of 
humiliating a poor obscure girl whom she feared as 
a rival, proved to be genuine, and the last act closed 
with the chagrin and mortification of the plotter, the 
exultation of the bridegroom, and the perfect hap- 
piness of the beautiful, blushing bride. 

It was over at last; the crowd dispersed, and the 

tired actors, sleepy and cross, gathered up the para- 
phernalia scattered everywhere, and went to their 
several homes. 
Everard and Josephine were the last to leave, but 
she had so much to say, and so much to see to, that 
it was after twelve, and thesummer moon was high 
in th heavens ere she was ready, and they started at 
last for home, accompanied by the young man with 
whom Everard was staying in Ellicottville, and who 
had come down to the play. 

He was full of fun. and rallied Josephine upon 
being a bride, and asked Everard if it wouldn’t be a 
capital joke if it should prove to be a genuine mar- 
riage. 

‘© Yes,” Everard answered, ‘‘it would,’ but his 
voice was so constrained and unnatural that Josephine 
glanced up inquringly at him, and felt a twinge of 
pain when she saw, even in the moonlight, how pale 
he was. 

It had been arranged that young Stafford, the friend 
from Ellicottville, should pass the night at Mrs. 
Fleming’s, and when the party resched the cottage 
they found a supper prepared for them of which hot 
coffee and sherry formed a part, and under the com- 
bined effects of the two Everard’s spirits began to 
rise, and when at last he said pra bie to Josephine 
and went with his friend to his room, he was much 
like himself, and felt that it would not be a very bad 
state of affairs after all if it should prove that Jose- 
phine was really his wife. 

It would only be expediting matters alittle, and 
the secret would be so romantic and unusual. Still 
he was conscious of a vague feeling of unrest and dis- 
inclination to talk, and decla his intention of 
plunging into bed at once, 

** Perhaps you’d better read this first,” Stafford 
said, handing him a telegram. ‘‘It came this morn- 
ing and I brought it with me, but thought better not 
to give it to you till after the play, for fear it 
might contain news which would disturb your 
acting.” 

Now young Stafford knew perfectly well thenature 
of the telegram, for he had been in the office when 
it came, but he decided not to deliver it until 
the play was over. 

It was from Everard’s father and read as follows: 


“To J. Everarp Forrest, Jr.—Your mother is 
very sick, Come immediately. J. E. Forrest.” 


* Oh, Stafford,” and Everard’s voice was like the 
ery of a wounded child, why didn’t you give me this 
before? There was a train left at five o’clock. I 
could have taken it, and saved——” 

He did not finish the sentence, for he could not 
put into words the great horror of impending evil 
which had fallen upon him with the receipt of that 
telegram Indeed, he could not define to himself 
the nature of his feelings. 

He only wished ho had gone home in answer to 
Rossio’s summons, instead of coming there to Hol- 
burton, where he had possibly been trapped into he 
hardly dared think what, And in this he meant no 








disloyalty to Josephine, nor attributed any blame to 
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her; and when next morning, after a troubled night | as youlike. Josey will remain with meas she is, aud 
in which no sleep visited his weary eyes, he met her | you will return to college aud graduate as if last 
at the breakfast-table looking as bright, and fresh, | night had never been. 
and pretty as if she too, had not kept a sleepless ition to claim your wife you can do so and acknow- 
vigil, wondering how it would all end, he experienced , 
# delicious feeling of ownership in her, and for a 
few moments felt willing to defy the whole world, if | his spirits rise thus to have some one think and de- 


by so doing he could claim her as his 
there. 


He told her of the telegram, and said he must take 
the first train west which left in about two hours, 
and Josephine’s eyes instantly filled with tears which 


shone like so many pearls, as she said : 


“Tam so sorry for you, andI hope your mother 
wanted to see her so 
much. Would you mind telling her of me, and 


will recover. I have alwa: 


giving my love to her?” 


This was after breakfast, when they stood together 
under the vine-wreathed porch, each with a thought 
of last night’s ceremony in their minds, and each 
loth to speak of it first, Stafford had gone to the 
hotel to settle his bill of the previous day and make 
some inquiries about the connection of the trains, 
and thus the family were alone when Dr. Matthew- 
son appeared, wearing his blandest smile, and ad- 
dressing Josephine as Mrs. Forrest, and asking her 


how she found herself after the play. 


At the sound of that name given to Josephine as if 
she hada right to it, a scarlet flame spread over 
Everard’s face and he felt the old horror and dread 
of the night creeping over him again. Now was the 
time to know the worst and the best—whichever way 
he chose to put it—and as calmly as possible under 
= + aparece: he turned to Dr. Matthewson and 
asked - 


“ Were you in earnest in what you said last night ? 
Had you aright to marry us, andis Josephine my 


wife ?” 


It was the first time he had putit into words. and 


as if the very name of wife made her dearer to him, 
he put his arm around her and waited the doctor’s 
answer, which came promptly and decidedly. 

“*Most assuredly she is your lawful wife! You 
took her with your full consent, knowing I could 
marry you, and I have brought your certificate, which 

I suppose the lady will hold.” 

‘He handed a neatly-folded paper to Josephine, who, 
with Everard looking over her shoulder, read to the 
effect that on the evening of July 17th in the Village 
Hall at Holburton, the Rev. John Matthewson 
married J. Everard Forrest, Jr., of Rothsay, to Miss 
Josephine Fleming of Holburton. 

“It is all right, I believe, and only needs the 
names of your mother and sister as witnesses to make 
it valid, in case the marriage is ever contested,’ 
Matthewson said, and this time he looked pitilegsly 
at Everard, who was staring blankly at the paper 
in Josephine’s hands, and if it had been his voath 
warrant he had been reading, he could scarcely have 
beon paler. 

Something in his manner must have communicated 
itself to Josephine, for in real or feigned distress, she 
burst into tears, and laying her head on his arm 
sobbed out : 

* Oh, Everard, you are not sorry Iam your wife! 
If you are, I shall wish I was dead.” 

The sight of her tears roused him, and winding 
his arms around her, he said: ‘ 

“No, no, Josey, not sorry you are my wife. I 
could not be that ; only I was so young, only twenty, 
and have two more years in college, and if this thing 
were known, Ishould be expelled, and father would 
never forgive me, or let me have a crown again, so 
you see it is a deuced scrape after all.” 

He was as near crying as he well could be and 
not actually give way, and Matthewson was regarding 
him with a cool, exultant expression in his cruel 
eyes, when Mrs, Fleming appeared, asking what it 
meant and what it was about a marriage, and a cer- 
tificate, and allthat. 

Very briefly Dr. Matthewson explained the matter 
to her, and laying his hand on Everard’s arm, said 
laughingly : 

“I have the honour of presenting to you your 
son, Mr. Forrest, who, I believe, acknowledges your 
claim upon him.” 

There was a gleam of triumph in Mrs, Fleming's 
eyes, but she affected to be astonished and indignant 
that her daughter should have lent herself to an act 
which Mr, Forrest was perhaps already sorry for, 

** You are mistaken,” Everard said, and his young 
manhood asserted itself in Josephine’s defence. 
* Your daughter was not more to blame than myself. 
We both knew what we were doing. and I am not 
sorry, except for the trouble in which it would in- 
volve me if it were known at once that I was 
married,” 

“It need not be known, except to ourselves,” 
Mrs. Fleming answered, volubly. “What is done 
Cannot be undone, but we can make the best of it, 


Then, when you are in a 


“—- it to your father.” 


laid it. 


time, and the interviews they might occasionally 
have would be all the sweeter use of the 


felt a great deal better, and watched Mrs. Fleming 
and Agnes as they signed their names to the certi- 
ficate, and noticed how the latter trembled and how 
pale she was as, with what seemed to him a look of 
pity at him, she left the room and went sileatly back 
to her dish-washing in the kitchen. ‘ 
Kverard had spent some weeks in Mrs. Fleming’s 
family as a boarder, and had visited there occasion- 
ally, but he had never noticed or thought particu- 
larly of Agnes, except indeed as the household drudge 
who was always busy from morning till night, wash- 
ing, ironing, baking, dusting, with her sleeves 
rolled up, and her broad check apron tied around her 
waist. 
She had a limp in her left foot, anda weakness in 
her left arm, which gave her a helpless, peculiar ap- 
pearance ; and the impression he had of her, if any, 
was that she was unfortunate in mind as well as 
boJy, fit only to minister to others as she always 
seemed to be doing. 
She had never addressed a word to him without 
being first spoken to, and he was greatly surprised 
when after Dr. Matthewson was gone, and Mrs. 
Fleming and Josephine had for a moment left him 
alone in the room, she came to him, and put- 
ting her hand on his, said in a whisper : 
** Did youreally mean it, or was it an accident ? 
a joke? and do you wanttogetoutofit? Because, 
if you do, nowisthe time. Say you didn’t mean it, 
Say you won’t stand it, and there surely will be some 
way out. I can help—weak aslam, It isa pity, 
and youso young.” 
She was looking fixedly at him, and he saw that 
her eyes were soft, and dark, and sad ; oh, so sad in 
their expression, as if for them there was no bright- 
r ness of sunshine in all the wide world—nothing but 
the never-ending dish-washing in the kitchen, or 
serving in the parlour. But there was another expres- 
sion in those sad eyes, a look of truth and honesty 
which made him feel intuitively that she was a 
person to be trusted even to the death, and had he 
felt any misgivings then, he would have told her so 
re ; but he had none, and he answered 
er: 
*T do not wish to get out of it, Agnes, Iam sat- 
isfied; only it must be a secret for a long, long time. 
Remember that, and your promise not to tell ?”’ 
“ Yes, I'll remember, and may the Holy Mother 
help you,”’ she answered, as she turned away, leav- 
ing him to wonder at her manner and form of expres- 
sion until he remembered having heard that the first 
Mrs. Fleming was Irish-born and a Romanist, and 
that Agnes had espoused the faith of her mother. 
This accounted for the appeal to the Virgin in his 
behalf, but why that appeal should be deemed neces- 
sary puzzled and troubled him a little. It must have 
reference to the difficulties in which the secret might 
involve him, as it surely had nothing to do with 
Josephine, who came tohim just before he left her 
for the train and said so charmingly and tearfully : 
“TI am so mortified and ashamed when I remember 
how eagerly I seemed to respond to Dr, Matthewson’s 
proposition that we be married in earnest. You 
must have thought me so forward and bold; but, 
believe me, I did not mean it, or consider what I was 
saying ; 80 when you are gone don’t think of me as 
a brazen-faced creature who asked you to marry her, 
will you ?”’ 
What answer could he give her except to assure her 
that he esteemed her as everything lovely and good,and 
he believed that he did when at last he said good-bye, 
and left her kissing her hand to him as she stood in 
the door-way, under,the spreading hop-vine, the sum- 
mer sunshine falling in flecks upon her golden hair, 
and her blue eyes full of tears. 
So he saw her last, and this was the picture he toox 
with him as he sped away to the westward toward his 
home and which helped to stifle his judgment and 
reason whenever they attempted a protest against 
what he had done, but it oak 
fear and dread at his heart when he reflected what 
the consequences of this rash marriage would be 
should his father find it out. 





and I promise that the secret shall be kept as long 


DOMESTIC OGRES. 





Ture are plenty of well-dressed brutes and quiet 
monsters, plenty of tyrants who are well educated 


She settled it rapidly and easily, anc Everard felt | and well-bred, who are so careful of their good name 


that they retain for their exclusive fields of exercise 


is then and | cide for him. It was not distasteful to know that | their own firesides, The being of the quiet type is, 
Josey was his, and he smoothed caressingly the | of course, amarried man. The objects of his tyranny 
bowed head, still resting on his arm, where Josey had | are his wife, his children, and his servants. His 


weapons of offence are sneers and abuse. They are 


It would be just like living a romance all the} always at hand; and convenient it is that they are, 


for they are in continual request. 
He commences to indulge his fancy usually as soon 


secresy. After all it was a pretty nice lark, and he| as he is awake. To judge by himself, one would 


think that no member of his household had a right 
to live but by his sufferance. He is the misery of 
his wife, the terror of his children, the bete noire of 
his servants, the ogre of the domestic hearth. At 
his detested presence brightness takes to its wings. 
He is a wet blanket upon ali conversation, askeleton 
in the midst of every game. Everything that tran- 
spires in the house is arranged with reference to his 
temper or his whereabouts. 

All is done, to the end that it may please, or 
rather appease him—for pleasure is generally the 
last thing which would be willingly accorded to him 
by anyone around him, Indeed, abhorrence of him 
is so intense that it must often bea source of vexa- 
tion to those who have the ordering of things that 
they cannot usually avoid his wrath without con- 
sulting his comfort too. He is to all outward ap- 
pearances a suave and polite gentleman, and a 
genial host. 

No one would imagine, who saw the perfect cor- 
diality of his hospitality, that when he turns aside 
for a moment to speak to his wife, it is to hurl some 
brutal speech or cutting sarcasm at her, which 
shall make her wretched for the rest of the evening. 
To all beyond his own household he is affable and 
kind. Even to tho dumb animals about him he ex- 
tends his good manners, 

It is a common habit of his after a more than un- 
usually hot attack upon his wife, to lightacigar and 
stroll round to the stables, where he will stroke and 
caress the horses or the dogs with as much tenlerness 
as ever his wife cvuld covet. Returning, he will 
whistle gaily up to the very door of the house; but, 
once inside, the man is changed into the ogre 


in. 

It is not always blameworthy, or at least unpar- 
donable, for a mastor of a house to be habitually ili- 
tempered at home. There are many causes which 
can easily, and do frequontly and permanently spoil 
the temper of a man. An ill-assorted marrizge, a 
wife who is continually absent from home, or a blue- 
stocking, or ruinously extravagant, an overwhelm- 
ingly large family, a rabid mother-in-law, or a troop 
of omnipresent relatives, & badly-managed house, 
an ill-conducted table, a succession of villanous 
cooks. 

Any of these untoward things will sometimes 
make a man hate the very sight of his house, and all 
that to it pertains, will reduce his domestic temper 
to the level of the veriest cur about the place. But 
the reason exists und can be seen. His demeanour 
is intelligible, if not altogether to be forgiven. His 
nature is more wronged than guilty, 

His own conscience is to a certain extent clear, 
which alone often softens his asperities, and always 
prevents those exhibitions of violence which are in- 
dulged in by the guilty coward. At the same timo 
the inward consciousness of fault in some at least of 
those around him goes far to gain for him their 
tolerance and their excuse; perhaps even at times 
their pity. Sympathy, at all events, he may always 
be sure of from ou.siders. To those beyond tho 
domestic circle he appears in his true light, even when 
his ruined temper is unreined before them. 

The other kind of being is altogether different. 
He may be in good circumstances ; his marriage may 
have turned out in all respects a favourable one; 

his wife may be good, true, considerate ; his family 

may be not too large for his income ; his cook may be 

a treasure; his wife’s relations may be discreet ; his 

mother-in-law may be dead, 

But the creature himself appreciates none of these 

felicities, any one of which would be the seventh 

heaven tomanya man, ‘The very property which 

keeps him in affluence may have been acquired by 

his marriage with her whose existence he now 

renders so miserable. His wife may have perhap: 

only one fault—her never-failing submission to 


im. 
With a husband less a tyrant, more a man, she 
would perhaps have been an ornament to society, a 


not quite smother the | o edit to her household, With him, both are im- 
possible, 
the presence of so great a tyrant. 
sustain her proper position before either children or 


No woman can carry her head erect in 
No lady can 





(To be Continued.) 


servants who is bound to such a person. 
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Every sentence addressed to-his wife by him, in 
the presence of a menial, provides a text for gossip 
ia the servants’ hall, every momber of which dreads 
and despises his master with tho fullest cordiality, 





FASHIONABLE DOLLS, 


Ir isan amusing proceeding to purchase a doll 
and to note how her ladyship’s wants-are well’ sup- 
plied, Firat she must be dressed, and you aro 
called upon. to select what style of under-garments 
you would prefer, whether embroidered, trimmed 
with lace, or plain, and the tiny articles,are pro- 
duced, folded aud. tied. up with blue ribbons: in 
packages of half-a-dozen each, exactly as they arein 
the real-life lingeriess The dresses are charming, 
all silk or velvet, sometimes trimmed. with real-lace, 
and fashioned as stylishly as Worth himself could 
do. 

There are workmen expressly trained for the trade 
of dolls’ dress-maker, as it requires a special talent 
to reduce the fashions of the day into-such miniature 
shapes. Then mad-moiselle must have her poodle 
and. her prayer-book, hor writing: case with: letter 
and pote paper, stamped with her monogram, her 
work-box and her jewel-case, her set of fars in muff 
box, with some dozen of “ practicable ” gloves, ete., 
etc. For beit known that she is an accomplished 
lady, whose gloves can bechanged’at will; and whose 
finely-joiuted fingers are quite capable of holding an 
eye-glass ora handkerchief, an opera glass-oranopen 
lotter. 

She has hor library of emall volames just propor- 
tioned to her sizo; she has brashes of real ivory and 
¢ombs of real tortoise shell; she has tea-services of 
solid silver and shawls of veritable India cashmere, 
and under the empire she was oocasiounslly known 
to wear diamonds, and to indalge iu-tea-sets of solid 
gold, Sune has dresses, even now, trimmed: with real 
Valenciennes, and sie costs a good deal more than 
avy toy-ought to. 





LENA GREY. 
> 








In the small attic chamber of an old-fashioned 
house in the heart of the great metropolis, upon a 
humble bed, lay the emaciated form of a once young 
and beautiful girl, who, a. few months before, was 
full of life and hepe, Now she lay dying of some 
hidden malady whioh bad culmivated in consumption, 
‘Traces of deep sorrow were plainly. visible upon. her 
once bright and happy face. 

Lena Grey was bereft of both parents in tender 
childhood, She was placed in an orphan asylum, 
where she remained until old enough te earn. else- 
where her own living, She was then taken into a 
family of high standing; and treated in all respects.as 
one of its members. Being of an independent dispo- 
sition, however, she soon tired of restraint and a life 
of dependence,.and avowed her determination to go 
to London and seek employment in the Mint. Suc- 
cess crowned ler efforts, and after a while she found 
work, 

The little adventuress became an-adeptin the-art 
ef counting the coin of the realm, and her youth and 
beauty made her the pet of the department where she 
was employed. 

Years sped by with this pretty maiden as one 
long summers dream, Light-hearted and joyous, 
she went to and from her work, sustained by the 
goodwill and cheered by the encouragement of all 
who knew her. She was advised by friends to 
place a part of her earnings im the bank, to pro- 
vide for the contingenciés incideutal to employment. 
On this advice she acted, 

Prudence avd caution soon began-to develop them- 


selves in her character, and safeinvestments were 
made, which would have reflected credit om a strong- 
minded man, 

Miserly now in the extreme, money with her was 
paramount to all other considerations, and in the end 


her idol, Froma merry, light-hearted girl, sie be- 
came morose aud suspicions. Schemes for increas- 


ing her hoards filled her mind. She denied herself 
the comfortsof li‘e, and instead of ocoupying pleasant 
rooms in a healthy locality, chose a humble attic 
room, devoid of every comfort, 


She had but fow friends now, as she had coldly re- 
pelled the advances of those wio had loved and 
pitied her for her youth and orphanage. 

Efforts: were made to peustrate her heart by deli- 
cate acts of kindness. but ia vain, as she was: imper- 
vious to the rays of friendship, and wrapped herself 


‘and rushed on to ruin, 





up in the gloomy reserve peculiar to her changed 


nature. In spite of her selfishness; however, there: 
was one vulnerable-spot in‘ her heart, 

Like all-of her race; she-was: vain, and’ fond of the 
admiration and attention of thesternersex. Bat, aw 
is-too often. the case, she loved unwieely, She was 
entrapped: bya villain, who bound: her to: Lis*belrest. 
Other suitors came aud’ paid’ their homage, but all 
were rejected in their turn, and” her bewu’ idoal re- 
mained master of Her affections, 

Friends ventured to remonsttate with her upon 
her course, and warned-her that she was; treading. on 
dangerous ground, but she heeded not the: warning 


At last. the culminating, point was, reached, Lena. 
suddenly awoke to the. realisation, that he whom. she 
had trusted. was.unworthy of confidence, and that 
she had, become. unwittingly tho victim. of the, ber 
trayer. ‘Lhe roses.fled from, her: cheeks, and the 
hollow'eye betokened the ravages:of the secret. grief, 
which was hastening, her to.au,untimely, grave, The 
elastic step waé superseded by, the.gaitof aninvalid, 
and the hope which once filed: her spivits gave-place 
to cold, leaden, black despain, 

She still mingled: somewhat im society, notwith. 
standing: her altered condition, and among her suitors 
wasa young man.of sterling worth, He loved her 
oe and: persisted in his efforts; to win her 

eart. 

Uncessing devotion on. bis part seemed to command 
her respeot, aud floally she was induced to: promise 
him her hand-at some indefinite:period, An engage+ 
ment ring wae placed: ou: her finger, and she did: not 
deuw her betrothal, 

In answer to the inquiries of frienda, ‘ Lena; why- 
don’t you: marry Fred Clifton? He is: worthy: of 
your lovein-all-respects, and: loves. you: dearly,” her 
sharp, cutting reply would be: 

‘* Por the: best: reason in tho-world TI don’t love 
him and'nevercan: He-is not rich’ enough, either, 
aud, above all, love another.” 

“Then, Lena, give Fred’ up at once; and! doa’t 
triffe with the affection of a troc-hearted man: 
Break your engagement by telling him that you love 
another, and that you cannot bestow the hand with- 
out the heart; return His gifts of love, and let him 
see that you are au honourable girl: Whew'tligis 
done, then you will be free to: marry the man-of 
your’choice.” 

“T can’t’ get’ the one’! love, and never can‘; ask 
me no more questions; I can attend to my own busi: 
ness. I like Fred as a brother; heis kind and patient, 
and bears'with my faults’; «ud again, it is nice to 
have him as'au escort when I go ont:” 

“Shame on. you, Lena! It is cruel to'actas you 
say. Honour should predominate in this: case over 
selfish considerations, You will find’ oat, when too 
late, the full extent of your folly.” 

Continued warnings availed nothing, however. 
Things went on in this way for nearly # year, and 
friends: had ceased their words of cantion, Lena’s 
health began to fail rapidly, and-wgtoomy pail’seemed 
to have enveloped her in ite sombre folds, 

She was advised to suspend: her duties aud. take:a: 
respite in: order to: recuperate her wasted: energies 
and failing health, but her reply would invariably 
be, “I can’t afford it) Her eyes would fill with-teare; 
and the deep-drawn sigh revealed’ the struggle 
going on in her heart. 

Suddenly she obtained leave of absence, left her 
home, and wandered away in’ search of health, 
Months elapsed’ without any tidings from hep, and 
conjectures Were rife as to what had become of her, 
As’ suddenty did she return, but oh! how changed 
in those few months of absence! 

She was a comptcte wreck, and the pale, sunken 
chesks and hollow eyes clearly revealed her suffer. 
ings. She mado an attempt'to resume her official 
duties, buat, after a few brief weeks; she. succimbed 
to consumption produced by # broken heart, and’ the 
poor victim of eelfish greed’ avd man’s perfidy now 
sleeps peacefully in the quiet grave, 

Her end was a sad one. It should serve as a warn- 
ing to young and inexperienced girls who leave 
their happy homes innocent of the snares that aro: 
laid to entrap them. by unprincipled men, 


But to return to our story; this: poor girl, im the || 


midst of her great affliction, which should have 
humbled her, still clung to: her miserly instincts, and 
refused to leave her comfortiess room: upon the plea 
that she could uot afford to pay for better acoom- 
modations, at the same time she koew fora certainty 
that: her poor young life was: iast ebbing. away, and 
that she had £100 at hercommand, All remanstrance: 
was in vain, and there she jingered:and diud. 

This strange being was a marvel toall whe knew 
her. She retained her senses to-rhe last, and gave 
minute instructionsregarding berfuneral, An elegant 


Tobe wae: selected with the utmost, cvolmess and’ pre- 


cision: 

Flowers aud uther minor dbtails: wors:ordereds tn: 
make: her funeral) an claborate:ene, Her will was 
made-in-favour of'a stranger whio:eared litle for Ler 
in life. 

She refused admittanes to: her cliamber to all but 
one-or- two intimate friends, who clung-to-her in spite 
of her altered nature. Conscious to the last minute, 
she battled, inch byiuoh, with tho grim nronster, 
until life’s flickering lamp wae extinguished, and her 
spirit. returved to Him who gave it. Teers-rainett 
upon her coffin from: the eyes off sympathetic 
strangers: 

Friends who knew her when she was bright and 
joyous; andmourned:-over her sad’ eud, were presett 
to pay thelast tribute of respect to one’ whowas- once 
the petin their circle: of socrety. 

The: main facts’ in' this plain’ but’ trae: story, are 
familiar to many io the capital of our nation. How 
many such cases occur which are'scraened’ from tho 
knowledge of the world! Yet they do exist, and 
will’ continue to: multiply until the people are 
thorougtily aroused tothe appalling fact. 

Hundreds of innocent girls sre set adrift upen the 
world; and sent away from their homes to seek em- 
ployment. Fathers’and mothers of danghters, pause 
beforesending your innocent childrea.from, you to 
seck a, living in an atmosphere: so fraught. with 
danger as that which lurks in all large cities. 

Better keep. your daughters. at home. in. poverty, 
where. they can. retain their virgin. purity, than ta 
allow their exposure to the contaminating. influence 
which is sure to assail them. Keep them at home, 
away. from: the. contaminating. influence which has 
been.theruin of so many, Keep. themat- home attand- 
ing to household duties, which will fit them: to» be 
wives nnd motiers, View with am impartial eretho 
dangers reflected: in this;sad but truthful story, and 
may) the lesson preve'to be asaluteryone! 3B,B, 
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A WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 


id 


Tr ie » wondrous advantage to: man-in-every par- 
suit or vocation, to secure: an adviser in-w sensible 
woman: In woman thereis at once-a- subtle delicacy 
of’ tact, and’ a plain soundness of judgment, whickr 
are’rarely-combined to au equal degree in man. A 
woman, if she be really yonr friend; will have a 
sensible rogard for your character, lionvur, aud repute, 
She will seldom counsel you to: do a shabby thing, 
for a woman friond always desires. to be proud of 
you. At the same time, her constitutional timidity 
makos ber more cautious than your male friend. 
She, therefore, seldom counsels you to do am impru- 
dent thing. 

A man’s best female friend is a wife-of good’sense 
and heart, whom he loves,and who loves him... But, 
supposing the man to be without such’ a helpmate,, 
female friendship he mast still have, or hia intellect 
will be. without a garden, and there will bermany an 
unheeded gap, even. iu its strongest. fenca, Bettar 
and safer, of course, are snch-frieudsbips: where dis- 
parity of years or circumstances, puta, the.idea of 
love out.of the question., Middle age has rarely this 
advantage; youth and old. age, have. Wemay havo 
female friendship with those much, older, and. those 
much younger tvan ourselves, Female fviendehip 
isto man the bulwark, sweotneess, ornament of his 
existence, 











UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 


—— ee 


Dean Swirr assigned as the: resson why so. few 
marmages were happy, that young ladies spent their 
time in earby life: in the formatiow of beantiful nete to 
catch husbands, instead of constructing cages:to keep 
them inafter they were cauvht Without sopposing 
‘fora moment that there are buat faw happy mar- 
riages in England, whatever may. have: beew the 
case elsewhere at- the time that the witty Dean 
flourished, wepublisi bis remark for the benefit-of 
any who may be iw danger of falling inte the fatal 
error. Tt may’ be found after a while, tat those 
fashionable: accomplishments which: are acquired at 
an-expenseof so usuch time ead money, are: nob so 
valuable: as pradeuee, temp , iudustry, self- 
denial, and other qualities thav ave most valnable in 
wives aud mothers; 


EEE 





Women have often successfully hidden valuables 
in their hair, anda young Frenoh laty lately found 
a banknote fora thousand francs im her dec 





casket of virgin whiteness was ordered, and her burial 


mother’s chignon. 
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THE PIN TRADE, 


Tere are in England (according to a.contemporn 
ry) as nearly as-can be ascertained, 580pin-machines, 
for producing: piue either complete: or by two: pro: 
ecsses—pointing.and heading. Hach-of these machines 
will make on an average 220 per minute}. giving 
7,656,003 i aw hour, or 58,994,000 in: one day of 
nine’ hours (less intervals), ow 353)424,000im a week 
of 54- hours, if all are-going:. 

These pins would weigh, of average size, 3¥ tons ae 
the production-of the whole of Bugland in 54 lrours, 
or 1,836-tons per annum. Tis caloulation is based! 
on whut 20 machines’ have actually produced’ im 54 
hours, nearly 3,0641bs,. Out of this‘ quantity, there 
are about 5 tons cacli week made from iron wire, 
which’ is coated with tin—an American: invention, 
which’ preduces' an inferior aud relatively denr 
article, as compared with the groat bull of the pins: 
mantifactured frou brass, although the metal of the 
one costs 98. per pound) aud the other 34. per pound. 

A. good pin-machine for carding,them: om paper will 
card about 1,000 pins per minute; 1 oz, of best 
granulated block tin will coat 56 lbs, of tin.as: bright 
as silver, The cost of working one pitt-machive: im 
finishing the pine from beginning to end is:rather 
over 238, per machine in-a Jarge and well-conducted 
manufactory. To produce one sheet of 300! pins, tho 
machinery costs: £70; if 500 on a sheet, about. £10 
extra, ° 

To produce 1 ton cf loose pins por weeks £1,100 
worth of machinery is required; if the pins ars 
re" on cards or sheets, the cost. avernges' about 

11,400; 

About 3 tons of pins-are required always for stock, 
worth on anaverage, £1204 ton. Tobuy pins. cheap 
they must be bought loose, for if bought om cards: ov 
paper the extra work and material has'to be paid for. 
Pins on shectw are always much thinner than wher 
loose, as they have to be made thin and. long, to make: 
them look large; and also to meet thekeenness of 
com petition. If mde looso,,they are usually thicker 
and shorter, and are, therefore, made quicker; cost 
less to produce, and are- better for use, not being so 
likely to bend or break. 

Birmingham makes quite 24: tons each woek, Len- 
don about 1 ton, Stroud and Bristol about 6 tons, 
and Warrington something like i ton. Frauee and 
Prussia are now large manufacturers, as:also Ameriom 
Canadw has also its pin- manufacturers, These: foreign 
and colonial makers are successfully competing with 
us, having purchased our machines.and engaged our 
workmen, so that our home: trade baw littie chance 
against them, , 

We: heve' also tho American and. French tariffs to 
block our way im forsign markets, 

It will, therefore, require all the watchfulness and 
energy of our commercial. representatives to open up 
for us new and Inrgo markets, such av India, China, 
Australia, New Zosland, and, we hope;. Africa, to 
keep eur pin. manufactories-in full operation, or with 
their great productive power some of them nrust 
soon be brought to a standstill. 
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ELLINOR HOWE’S LAST LOVE: 
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Tue old Howe place was being putin habitable 
condition again. 

The figurative bats: and owls, and the actual dust 
ef seven empty years, had been cleared away. Pre- 
a were going. on as if for immediate occupa 

ion. 

Furniture had coms, carpets wore being put down, 
curtains hung, creckery unpacled. 

Mrs. Dawes ceuld have told you all about if, She 
told her next door neighbour,  , 

‘IT went over the Hfowe honse rday. Not 
much repairs, after aJT, AIT the old woodwork Teft 
in, and the windows witt those little bite of lights. 
There’s a bow-wirdow put into theold keeping-room 
—thet’s ow the south side, yor know. Every house 
has to have w bow-window now-a-days, if it isn’t 
bigger them a house, There's a vorand& on the 
soutly side, built out to tiie ell, and the windows 
cut dewn to the floor. Everything else av it was, 
pretty much, The furniture has come, ton Nothing 
new; Mrs. Mackensic’s old things, 1 suppose, You 
know who is coming in, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Smith had been away taking care of # sick 
daughter, and. did not know. 

_ Mrs. Dawes had the delightof an unenlightensd 
listener, 
. Everybody else in town knew all there: waste 


now. 
“Why Ellinor Howe, herself. It will be con- 
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sideratile: of acome-dowr for her, T expect. Stppose 
she was disappointed’ tlint the old lady wasn’t richer, 
They have been going: about for two or three: years 
as if there wasn’t any end. tothe money. Guess 
she'll see the difference now.” 

That-was the way thoy talked'in Brookthorpe ations 
Elliuor Howe's returm. It seemed rather » wide 
ripple-for one'sligtit woman to: make in so largo’ a 
places: But everybody—at least all the older dwel- 
lersithtere—had known her ever since’ she was wchild 
up tothe time, seven yoars agoy. whemsho went away, 
after her mother’sfuneral. 

They know all about her trouble-burdbned girl 


hood’; the improvident, dissipated father dying: at |! 


last in the horrors‘of delirium tremens the:poverty- 
stricken homes whers'the worn-out wife, with shat 
tered health, lingered a few quiet years: longer: 

Ellinor had beemw everything to Her mother 
through that time, Ait firs¢sho had worked in the 
shops. The house belonged to: them— the great 
sturdy-timbered,, solid old’ structure—~at least it 
was reserved to them as @ living-place while tho 
mother lasted’; but tliey must have clothing to wear 
and food to drinks So Ellinor wrought her tew 
hours daily iw one of the many mills which had sup 
plemented! the vegetable growth of the old: f 
town. By-and-bye;, whon that was: no longer possi- 
ble,she was warse:ard housemaid both, bosidesdoing 
“ finishing’’ througli the evenings: 

Then, » montly before the curtain fell om that part 
of her life, Mir Mackenzie; a half’ sister to her 
father,.appexred. They had never heard of her; didi 
not know that sucha being existed till she came one 
eveningand teld@ ther who'she was, 

She looked at Hllinor long and deliberately, Eili- 
nor was eighteen, a long, straight shadow, attenuated! 
with watching and overwork, with great troubled 
eyes, 2 brown skin, andcloudy masses: of lustreloss 
hair. 


‘* What # wonderfully pretty girl you might be— | 


ps 


what a very ugly one you ars! 


Ellinor smiled—the first gonuine smile for many | 


a day. 

“Now, my denn, sitt dowm and tell merall’ about 
every thing, frou» the beginning.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie compelled confidence, She asked 
& question now and then, suggestivrand compvelien- 
sive Bllinor told her everything. 

“T should have come sooner. Lam going to stay 
now. FE have » gvod stout Irish gir) waiting; sive will 
come typ to-merow. Wow take me iw te see your 
mother. 

The bright-cyed,. setive little old lady was very 
gentle and soft-voiced im thesiclt'room, Mrs. Howe 
yielded to her influence, as her daughter had done. 

‘* My dewr, I have come to take cxre of you. I 
ought to have come before, but I didn’t know any- 


thing aboutyou. Yow must let me help you now. | 


Ellinor and I understand eaely otter perfectly.’” 

So the last few woeks of that troubled life exded 
painlessly, unvexed by apprehensions forthe future 
of the child she must leave, And when it waw all 
over, Mrs. Mackenzie bought all claims against the 
place,and gave itte Elliner, who left it wutenanted 
and went away with her aunt, And since’ that day 


, Grookthorpe had known her no more, 


Bob Sprague, however, who was aclerk in a City 
warehouse, had sent out newspapers with her name 
among the. visitors of foreign cities, aud once an ac- 
count of a court ball, with a paragraph devoted to 
Miss Ellinor Howe’s boauty and dress on that occa- 
sion. To the republican dwellers in the farming 
town it seemed like a chapter of a fairy tale—only 
that they never read fairytales. So that row 
evory botly was interested in her coming—anxious to 
know how and what she would do, and after what 
manner she would begin her living among them. 

“T suppose she’s seon kings and queens on their 
thrones. I wonder if slie will remember the big 
bundles.of work she used to carry? She always was 
a high-stepping girl,” Mrs: Dawes said. 

She came, finally, after the early spring twilight 
had fallen avd it was almost dark. t somehow 
everybody all about knew of if, though she drove 
straight from the statien to the house, and saw 
nobody tospeak to en the way. 

She sat over aer breakfast next morming alone in 
the old diming-room, wlicre there came a tap at the 
outer door. 

Ellinor rose and opened it Herself. Mrs, 
net ham stood there with a covered dish in her 
ha: 


‘*So-you’ve got home, Ellie. I had such splendid 
luck with my muffins this morning, and I know what 
it isto come to am empty heuse, Just take them 
while they’re hot, and I'll sit down and say how do 
you do, while you're eating.” 

The tears hai sprung to Ellinor's eyes even before 
the kindly voice had spoken a word. So many times 
she had seen that motherly figure stand just there 
in just that way. 


“You didn’t stay all alone last night, did yeu 2” 

**No; Kate, the girl who was here: before I went 
away, came yesterday noon, and had overythiag ready 
when I got here. Now won’t you go and see what 
alterations I have made ?” 

‘““Tmustran back. I’ve staid an hour already. 
After all, you’ve changed very little, my dear.” 
_. © Haven’t 1?’ a little wearily. ‘Do you suppose 
Gertio would como over and help me a little with my 
books:and picturesto-day? I should be very glad if 
she lias the time” 

Sortliat was Ellinor Howe’s first call. 
her likewkappy omem 

And then Gertie came—grown into a tall yeung 
‘womenin these sevenysars ; as sensible and checring 
aud kindly as her mothor. 
| And: Eiiinor’s: first diy woe-not at all a dreary or 
lonely: one 

Ellinor ssttled hersel® slowly and deliberately. 
She wasglad! to have: w honio- again, after all the 
drifting of these: latter years. Site was not a rich 
womam 

She: hadi iis houseand! Mirx. Mackenzio’s furniture, 
whicli had been packed: go many years that it wa 
| old-fashioned: and comfortwhole; and a hundred a year 
| And! she«said), now that she: heel settled down for life. 
| Hhetishe mewnt) to slide gracefully into the poaceful 
jestnte of w confiemed old maid, and be quietly 


H py. 

ems waswhatstio told Mrs. Fordham. Mrs. Ford- 
‘hamwent liomeand told Josh, agsho had told hin 
‘ most: things for thirty years, 

} “Tm for that girl. She's lost somethinc - 
jor perhaps: law never fonudt it, You know I’m 
| net sentimental,. Joshua Fordham, but there’s a hun 
gry lool: it len foo that maltes me feel as if she 
| wanted te be wooed, She's handsome enongh, ani 
| hasa.cool way, aeif nothing could take hor by sur- 
i but-she’ll see some loneseme days in that old 
Shewin’t tle kind to til.o 


It seemed ta 


Wl 


' ov T miss my guess. 
‘ life easy.” 
Notwithstanding which, itssemed asif she was tik- 
ing life very easy that summer. She gaveherself up 
| tortie luxury of utter idleness and purposelessness. 
Sie snid shy wastired, and meant to. rest, At first 
sit found snl) spaco for following her owmdevices. 
| Bverybody called. First thodwellers in the gingcr- 
‘bwead woodew “mansions on the hill,’’ amxions to 
.96@ whe had tlio reputation of belle and beauty in 
|fovaigw civeles. Aifter then tho old neighbours, ono 
| byroney, whe liad found hor gentle and simple and 


“Not changed a bit—talks and acts justas she 
did tom years ago.” 

The others. admitéed that she “had an air, cer- 
tainly,” and dressed well, but they couldn’t see 
what there wae so beautiful abont ker, 

Bat shewae beautiful, notwithstanding. The un- 
flushed olive fee, the dark sad eyes under their 
straight-drawn brows and square forehead, the swees 
firm mouth and cloudy bsir, made a very lovely 
picture to those who had eyes to seo. 

Frank Warner had eyes to soe that hoz Juno 
Sunday afternoon. Fle was staying with the Marshes, 
who hed the biggest and handsomest house in the 


lace. 

“*Brookthrope can boast one lovely face. A real 
Madonnahead. Sits’ half way dowm tlie south isle ; 
hid ow something black and white.” 

‘That was Ellinor Howe. Not Brookthorpe stylo 
wholly. Paris ha! something to do with that, and 
the ends of the earth,’ 

He looked ingquiringly. 

“ She has beon all about in Karope with an aunt, 
@ Mrs. Mackenzie. Though she is a Brookthorpe 
girl, too.” 

‘© All about Eurone, with Mrs, Maekenzie? Why, 
I’ve seen her, Imetherin Munich. But how she 
has changed,’” haif to himself, 

Miss Marsh struck in : 

“Bveryrody calls on her, now that she has come 
back. I don’t see why. If she had stayed, no one 
would ever have thought of noticing her.” 

‘* Then you don't like her, Miss Lydia?” 

‘*L? Oh, I don’t care anything, about her any 
way. Only mamuwa exasperates me by reciting her 
perfections,’’ spitefully. 

Warner smileda little as he recognised a-comnection 
of ideas. He had praised Miss Howe's beanty, 
and Miss Lydia made some pretensions in that direc- 
tion herself. 

“*T don’t think Miss Howo’s face perfection, by 
any means. It is rather striking among these 
Northern faces. She alwaysiseemed to mo to belosg 
in the tropics.” 

‘¢ One would think you Kad known her all hor life, 
instead of five minutes.’”” 

* I was speaking of my recollection of her as I 
saw her three yesrs ago. Yousaw that I did not 
recognise her,.so you must admit that my monory 
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is not very accurate, or that she has changed a 
great deal.” 

Warner was in town on business with Mrs, Marsh, 
but he was on social standing also with the family. 
After what had passed, he could not well ask either 
$ the ladies to put him in the way of meeting Miss 

iowe. 

And fortune did not favour him, so at last he left 
town without having spoken with her. 

Ellinor’s memory was better than his. She had 
seen him on that afternoon, and had known him at 
once, though their acquaintance had been of the very 
slightest, and, as he had said, three years ago. 

She went home to her quiet house. Her house- 
hold was very simple. The old servant who had 
been in Mrs, Mackenzie’s employ till she died served 
Ellinor also. 

A younger girl did the heavier work of the house, 
and aman attended to the garden and looked after 
the stable needs. 

So through all the wide shadowy rooms there was 
no stir of life, and as Ellinor entered, it half seemed 
as if some dreary enchantment of loneliness met her 
on the threshold. 

She sat down on the low, shady doorstep, and gave 
herself up toher thoughts, She looked the very 
picture of peace, sitting there in her soft cool drapery 
with the _ summer colours about her. 

Her attitude was perfect grace : the slender wrists 
crossed lightly on her lap, the beautiful head medita- 
tively bent. She might have served as the model 
for some sculptor’s fancy of maiden dreams, 

And in her heart a purgatory of remembered pain 
seethed, and every nerve quivered responsively. 

If Frank Warner had known that it was the sight 
of him that had unlocked that silent chamber of 
memory, he might not have felt that fate had been 
so very unkind in denying hima meeting. 

He knew there had been something odd about the 
relations between her and Tom Frost, who was with 








him there, but he had never understood the case. 

After all, it was a very common case. When 
Ellinor Howe left Brookthorpe her aunt had intro. 
duced her at once to the world in which she herself 
had always moved. 

Ellinor’s experience had done much to develop an 
almost morbid earnestness of thought and feeling. 

Tom Frost, coming in one night to a great party, 
saw her for the first time, 

It was after supper; the men’s faces were flushed 
—many of them: the girls looked tired and heated ; 
the pretty ones had the air of Bacchantes, and the 
plain ones were conspicuously plain. 

Now, Tom Frost, as inveterate a lounger as any, 
was yet fastidious in tastes and fancies. He stood 
in the doorway of the ball-room with his critical face 
on, surveying the scene. 

And out of the crowd of somewhat crushed toilets 
came toward him Ellinor Howe. 

The band was playing one of Strauss’ most be- 
witching waltzes—an air that was suggestive of 
roses and fragrant flames and the first stages of 
champagne intoxication, and the floor was full of 
whirling couples. 

He gave a little start; it was a ray of moonlight 
through the glare of the gas; a strain of organ music 
through the blare of the horns, 

He followed her with his eyes to the end of the 
room, Afterward, when he got to his room, he 
found he had not the least idea of what she had 
worn. Usually he could describe a lady’s toilet as 
well asany milliner. 

** Who is she ?’”’ he asked a friend at his elbow. 

“Miss Howe. A new beauty.” 

“Verily a beauty. What is she ?” 

“* Mrs. Mackenzie’s niece. A girl who hasn’t an 
enemy nor a friend, I believe,” 

“ Whata description. A nonentity, apparently.” 

“Nota bit. Make her acquaintance, and see.” 

** Not to-night. I want to think about her.”’ 


And he went home and thought about her, and 
the next day he saw her. And that was the be- 
ginning. 7 

The beginning for Kllinor. For him, he had 
been through every form and phase of love-making 
so many times that he could not help being skilful in 
his advances, 

Like that historical glutton who wished himself 
all throat, Tom Frost might have wished himself all 
heart, that he might have suffered to the full the 
delicious agonies of being in love. 

And the worst feature of the case was that he 
always imagined himself in deadly earnest. Hoe 
would have made, with a little more mechanical 
ability, a first-rate tragedian. 

Well, Ellinor yielded to the dangerous swe:tness 
of the fascination. She had never flirted; she fell 
in love, as such girls do fall, with that desperate 
earnestness which is a part of their fate. She 
was so unversed in such matters that she solemnly 
believed that since the beginning no two had ever 
loved as they loved. 

That lasted for a year. Tom Frost was r; he 
had a certain dualivg to attain before he could 
afford a wife. 

I do not think Miss Howe thought much of 
marriage. The present was enough for her, and 
Mrs. Mackenzie was too wise to interpose her feeble- 
ness in the path of the inevitable. 

She watched her charge with a heart full of fore- 
bodings that made her prepare for the almost certain 
end. She understood Tom Frost better than he did 
himself. 

The end came. Miss Norton appeared in society. 
Ellinor’s reverse—a golden-haired blonde. Ellinor 
was not a girl to wilfully shut her eyes to the truth, 
Perhaps a little more patience would have been 
wiser, if she had chosen to keep the wavering alle- 
giance. There was ascene, and the next morning 
Ellinor came down to breakfast looking like a ghost 
of yesterday. 

Mrs. Mackenzie saw and groaned to herself. In 
the middle of the meal she said, abruptly: 

‘*Let us go abroad for the winter. You have 


never been, and I should like the change. Would 
you like it ?”’ 
“Yes,” Ellinor said, languidly. And so they 


went. 

She had always been quiet—a girl of small specch. 
For a time it seemed as if she only kept up tho 
semblance of living. She grew thin; she did not 
sleep; her eyes took the look of one hunted almost 
to death. She wore the dresses given her to wear. 
She conformed to the social ren of the day, 
going where Mrs. Mackenzie told her to go; obeying 
in every respect, and with no more heart or life in it 
all than if she had been really dead. She never spoke 
a word about the matter. Mrs. Mackenzie only 
guessed with the acuteness of one who perhaps had 
suffered in like fashion. And so they went about, 
crossing the ocean again, and again returning. And 
it was on that last visit that Frank Warner had met 
her in Munich. 

Tom Frost was with him. They were in a picture. 
gallery when two ladies met them face to fac-. 
Warner saw the colour go out of the younger woman’s 
face as if she had been struck, and looking at his 
companion, found him in not much better case. 
They simply bowed and passed, and Warner was not 
a bit surprised when Frost told him that evening that 
he had a call to make, 

Perhaps this was a different type of woman from 
what Frost had been accustomed toseeing. She was 
unmoved by his be and protestations. Miss 
Norton had claimed for herself a part of his privilege 
of changing her mind, and he had returned to his 
allegiance. It was too late, and though he pleaded 
with an eloquence that grew more impressive as he 
saw his chances of success growing less, she was im- 
movable. And probably of the two she suffered the 
greater pain, for he went back and married Miss 
Norton in less than six months. 

That was all Warner had known of her. He had 
never seen her after they left Munich; he had 
exchanged a half-dozen sentences with her there, 
and Frost had never spoken of her. Warner could 
only surmise the trouble between them, and his 
surmises were wide of the truth. And until ho had 
seen her in Brookthorpe church he had never heard 
of her again. . 
But Miss Howe remembered him with tho un- 
conscious impression which we get of surroundings 
when we are suffering great mental pain. His face 
had unlocked all that past which she had so jealously 
shut away. She sat there under the shadow of the 
elms and maples that lovely afternoon, and went all 
over it again. 

Miss Marsh called a few days later. Miss Howe 
was incapable of the subterfuges of many women. 








She said, directly and quietly: 
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“Tsawa gentleman with you at church, whom I 
thought I recognised, It was Mr. Warner, was it 
not ¢” 

“Yes, He spoke of you. He said he met you 
abroad, but you had changed so that he did not 
know you at all at first. It was‘a long time ago, was 
it not ?’ 

“Yes; Ihave changed, as he said,” smiling un- 
disturbed. * Has he gone away ?” 

He went yesterday.” 

_ “Tt gives me the feeling that the world is such a 
little place to meet people in such ways, I should 
like to see him again.” 

Miss Marsh passed judgment outside the door: 

* That Ellinor Howe has been a flirt, and she can’t 
quite settle down to being an old maid.” 

Warner came again to Brookthorpe. It was real 
estate business this time—some water power to be 
looked after or disposed of, Perhaps there was no 
pressing need of his personal presence—but he chose 
to think so, being haunted by a romantic memory 
which he was anxious to verify, by a face-to-face 
interview, And so in the twilight, after the business 
was really done and out of the way, he walked 
leisurely up to Miss Howe’s home. 

A little group of visitors were saying farewell ns 
be came to the gate, and sceing him approaching, she 
waitelon the porch to receive him. She lookeda 
little puzzled for a minute, but when he spoke his 
name she gave him her hand. 

**T am very glad toseo you again. We are very 
unconventional here. Would you rather go into the 
louse or stay here ?”’ 

** Here, by all means. And his is your home?” 

“This is my home. Do you lize Brookthorpe ?” 

So they slid into talk. There was subject enough 
in all those European days about which Miss Howe 
cid rot talk to her untravelled neighbours. Butshe 
did not once mention Munich, except in a passing 
reference to it as their place of meeting. So the 
stars came out, and the evening chill settled about 
them. 

“Tam staying an unconscionable time,” he said, 
cising. 

“I have a photograph—sent me from Florence 
sesterday. You must stop and secit,” and she led 
the way into the house. 

There she lighted the lamp herself, and he took 
advantage of the interval to study her face and bear- 
ing. Quite misunderstanding the scene he had 
witaessed between her and his friend Frost, and be- 
lL eving her to have been guilty of trifling with that 
young man, he determined to test her memory. 

* You know, of course, that our friend Frost has 
been abroad these two years, with his wife, whose 
health has failed.” ; 

She gave alittle gasp,as one does at a sudden 
pain. If he had not been watching he would never 
have known it. She answered steadily enough : 

‘** I didn’t know. I haven’t known much of Mr, 
Frost’s movements for several years. This is the 
picture.” 

“And this the reality,” he thought to himself, 
with his eyes on her. The orange tints of the lamp- 
light touched her dark face with high relief—made 
the dusky hair duskier, gave deeper shadows to tho 
great eyes. 

A month later Warner had more business in town. 
This time he did not pretend to himself that it was 
anything else but a desire to see Miss Howe. She 
had haunted his thoughts persistently, since he said 
good night and left her standing in the lighted door- 
way, 2 picture of pathetic quiet waiting against the 
brilliaut background. 

Now it was mid-afternoon. A little colour ga- 
thered in her cheek as she entered the room where 
he waited, 

She wore something white and airy, and seemed 
to him the very embodiment of the summer. I¢ all 
suited him—the quiet room, the white clad figure. 
I think Miss Howe guessed something of his mind, 
though she did not betray the least consciousness. 

_He came again and again. They were very little 
visits, sometimes only half an hour in length. 
They came toa curious relation to each other—a 
kind of armed neutrality which might end in almost 
aay conceivable way. 

She was in the city one day on a shopping ex- 
pedition, The best of women come to that some- 
times. 

Miss Howe was one of the kind who do not enjoy 
such occasions. Moreover, she had her hands full, 
and had missed her train, reaching the platform 
just as the train left it. 

‘Oh, dear!’? She stood still and said it, putting 
all the vexation of the occasion into the two little 
words, 

“Oh, dear,” @ voice behind her echoed. ‘Dear 
Niss Howe, I hope you are not going to cry. Be. 


more forcible in the way of words. We have three 
— to wait—did you know?—before the next 
rain.” 

“Yes, I know,’ with a tragic downward slide in 
her voice, ‘ Were you going to Brookthorpe ?”’ 

“To Brookthorpe, Miss Howe. I have an idea. 
It is a charming day for a drive, It is fourteen 
miles, and the roads are like a floor.’’ 

“‘Yes,”’ waiting for the rest. 

“ Would Miss Howe honour me with a seat in— 
whatever vehicle I am able to get, and drive with 
me to Brookthorpe ?”” 

‘Mr, Warner, Miss Howe thinks it would be 
charming. She would be delighted to accept your 
invitation.’’ 

In half an hour they were spinning out on the 
level turnpike. They slackened their pace once, 
beyond the city limits. 

The dreamy summer afternoon lay on all the land, 
late summer with its silent waiting for whatever 
lies beyond the waning beauty—the frost and deso- 
lation. There were little airs and shadows prophetic 
of September, the first faint gleam of asters and 
goldenrod brightening by the brooks. 

Warner let the reins fall loosely on the horse’s 
neck. Miss Howe’s eyes were worlds away—the 
mood of the day possessed her. He looked at her 
as she sat in the sweet completeness of her wo- 
manly beauty, and a conclusion that had been 
haunting him asa thing to fill some vague future 
presented itself as belonging to the present minute. 

* T want to tell you,”’ he said, ‘‘ I love you.” 

Miss Howe turned toward hima face that ex- 
pressed only unqualified surprise. He went on 
without pause. 

‘** IT think I always have loved you since the far off 
days when I first saw you.” I suppose he had not 
the least idea that he was not telling the truth. 
Then he waited. As no answer came, he was forced 
to go on. ‘ 

“T have come to this against all the resolutions 
of years. Miss Howe, will you not speak to me?’’ 

“ What can Isay? Indeed, Mr. Warner, I am 
not ready to answer you, except to thank you for 
the honour you have done me.” 

“*T cannot tell you that you are my first love. 
There was another woman years ago. I think I 
gave her the best and strongest love of my heart— 
so strong that when she was false to me I swore 
never to trust womankind again. You have made 
me break my vow. Ido love you, do trust you, 
and I want you in my life through all the rest of my 
years. - 

Ellinor did not look toward him. Her face was very 
pale, her eyes very sad. 

‘ -. have not distressed you?” he said, beseech- 
ingly. 

‘No, itis not that. I was wondering if I have 
a heart to give. I had not thought that such words 
could ever again be spoken to me, that I could ever 
again be glad to hear them—as I am,”’ turning her 
face toward him. There were tears in her eyes 


now. 

“ So glad that it makes you weep ?’ an uncertain 
smile on his own lips. 

“It is not that. I, too, have a story. I was 
engaged to marry Mr. Frost—your friend. He 
loved some one better than he did me, and married 
her. I was very sorry. Iam not glad yet. It is 
mutual confession, you see.”’ 

“ And mutual regard, too?” 

“T donot know. I cannot tell you. I mean I 
must think, I do not want to be sorry again.’ 

**I do not mean you shall be. Youshall think as 
long a8 you please, only remember that I am wait- 
ing.’ 


Ellinor broke the silence that fell. 

** And the other woman ?” 

‘*T do not know,” a sudden shadow on his face. 
‘TI will tell you the whole story, We were engaged. 
I worshipped her as men do and will such women— 
a slip of a girl with blue eyes and kittenish ways. 
I knew she flirted, and thought it the careless, high 
spirits of a woman too young to understand se- 
riously the bond between us. And then one day— 
she was gone, and all that remained to me was to 
make the best of what was left.’’ 

“And men do not despise such women ?” Ellinor 
asked, slowly. 

**I don’t know. Ido not despise her. She was 
young and giddy, and very easily influenced.” 
Then they did not talk any more. When Ellinor 
spoke again, it was on some indifferent subject, and 
her manner had quite its usual cal. 

When he left she had promised to give him his 
answer when he came again a week later, 

Events never come singly. With the papers and 
letters that awaited her was one from ‘Tom Frost. 
He made no apology for writing her; the ciroum- 
stances were apology enough. His wife was dead 
—had died a year before, and he was coming to see 





cause Dye missed it, too, and I feel like something 








Miss Howe’s sad lips shut very firmly. Perhaps 
Frank Warner’s suit could have had no stronger 
ally than that letter. He had given her no address ; 
she could not put off his proposed visit. 

The two intervening days were very thoughtful 
ones for Ellinor. I think she could not have beep. 
just calm when she sat waiting on the second even- 
ing. 

He came as he had said. She met him with her 
graceful cordiality that had not the least trace of 
consciousness or embarrassment init. He found 
talking rather hard work. 

But his purpose remained. He approached it at 
last by main strength. Even that did not disturt 
Miss Howe’s serenity. 

“Mr, Frost, all that went by, for you and me, 
long ago. To recur to it can bring only pain to us 

oth.’ 


Pi have not so easily forgotten,” he said, bit- 
rly. 

‘ A lightning flash of temper crossed Miss Howe’s 
ace 


“* Haven’t you? One would have thought your 
memory less retentive than mine even. But our 
standards of constancy differ, evidently.” 

“You are saying this just to tortureme. You 
know I cannot live without you,” passionately. 

*-T am sorry,” she began. Ho interrupted her. 

** At least tell me there is no one else.” 

“You have no right to ask, but since you have, 
yes, there is some one else.” 

She gasped‘a little, having said it. She had com- 
mitted herself, before her own consciousness, to 
Frank Warner. 

He rose at once. 

* Good-night, Miss Howe, and good-bye. I have 
been foolish and must pay the penalty,’’ with which 
remark he took himself away. ; 

And Frank Warner came at the appointed time, 
and was duly and formally accepted. 

It was rather a cool proceeding. Perhaps the 
remembrance of the story each had told the other 
checked enthusiasms. But after he had gone, 
Eilinor wondered if it could be possible that she 
was really going to love over again the happiness 
she had fancied passed away for ever. 

She took it in very sober fashion, but hour by 
hour and day by day the new, sweet consciousness 

And life grew brighter and more 
hopeful.’ 


Her face grew younger-looking than it had been 
even in her palmy days, and when Warner came 
again, as he did at the end of another fortnight, he 
saw and told her of the change. 
‘Tam so happy,” she said, frankly. “I can’t 
help growing young. I had never dreamed that this 
could come tome. Do not let me find this, too, a 
mistake.” 
“Trust me, darling.” and then there followed a 
very lover-like episode that doesn’t tell well on 
paper. 
The summer waned into autumn. The engage- 
ment was no secret. Warner came frequently, and 
the sharp village eyes, wiseto mark signs and es- 
tablish conclusions, found no difiiculty in seeing 
the predetermined end. ; 
Miss Howe was making quiet preparation for a 
quiet wedding, dreaming over her stitching as any 
gir! of seventeen might have done. And if any 
shadow fell from the past, it was less for the lost 
lover, than that she had been so utterly mistaken 
ry rofound self-pity that she had wasted so much 
of life. 
And nothing could have been more tender than 
Warner’s love-making. In those days I think she 
walked supreme queen in his thoughts. i 
‘Tam too happy,” she said to him, one evening, 
‘“*T live as if I had no ballast of experience against 
all this sail of blessed comfort in you. People of 
my years may be allowed figures of speech. Don’t 
leave me, Frank. I shall die if you do.’”’ 
To which very girlish speech there was but one 
answer, which he made satisfactorily, it may be 
supposed. . 
And while they sat watching the daylight go, a 
messenger brought her a letter. 
It was too dusk to read the address, even. As 
for its contents, they could be of only secondary 
importance. So the letter lay unread till after 
Waner’s departure. 
It was from a distant cousin, a lady of whom 
Ellinor knew very little, and for whom she cared 
nothing at all. ? 
She was young, a widow, and, as Ellinor remem- 
bered her, exceedingly pretty. She wanted tocome 
now and pay dear Ellinor a visit—it must be a very 
short one—but she was weuried with the summer 
gaieties, and ehe had heard of her cousin’s cosey 
housekeeping ; and if she could spare a tiny corner 
for her. j 
Ellinor concocted a reply next morning. She 





her; should follow his letter in two days. 


did not want her, of course, but she could not say 
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so. Just now she had so much rather have had 
her days quite to herself. f 

But it wae a pretty and civil letter that the noon 
mail carried away, and before the end of the weels 
Mrs. Gorham had arrived. 

She was swathed fro:n head tofoot in a linen 
aust-wrep, and looked travel-seiled and weary. But 
she was very pretty, very graceful, very girlish, and 
after an hour or two Ellinor coneluded almost too 
innocent for a young lady who had spent season 
after soxnson at varions watering-places. 

While she was resting and chatting that evening, 
they saw Frank Warner’s tall form coming up the 
path in the moonlight. His visit was unexpected. 
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‘* Biliner,” repreachfully. And them he pat out 
his arms'to her. ‘I have chosen,” he said. 

She came to him, taking his hand in both hers, 
‘‘Youate free. I will not keep you, if you love 
her.” 

* But I do not, and she knows it.’’ 

“Miss Howe ia easily satisfied,’ Mra. Gorham 
said, with a sneer. “ But it will not. pay to be over- 
scrupulous, perhaps, when one’s opportunities are 
likely to be so few.” 

**T had given you up,”’ Elliaer said, with her faae 
against Warner’s shoulder when they were ajone. 

* And I refused to be given up. Dear Ellinor, there 
is nothing between us now—not even @ memory—is 
there? For my old friend, Tom Frost, was yoeter- 
day kewailing his fate, not- knowing that the man 
he reviled was the one to whom he was confessing.” 


Miss li ’s heart throbbed up into her throat. 
**\VWho is it???’ Mra, Gorham asked. 
“Mfr, Warner. You wiil not be too tired to see 
him?” 


‘« Not to-night, please. I’m eo stvpid. I shall 
go to bed very soon, if yon don’t mind.” 

Iilinor did not mind, of course. 

‘* Do not mention that Iam hore, please, I am 
sure that Mr. Warner is an old acqnaintanes, and it 
is so awkward meeting old acquaintances when ons 
has nothing to say.” 

Miss Howe went ont to meet her lover, The hour 
he spent was so full of plans for their future that 
Miss Howe forgot all about her guest. 

[wo days after Warner came again. In the in- 
terval Mrs. Gorham had learned, as one could not 
help doing in so small a household, something of 
what was impending. Possibly she had not como 
to Brookthorpe quite ignorant of events. 

Ellinor and Frank were standing side by side on 
the porch. He had not yet entered the honse; 
their first greetings were hardly over. There wna 
a silken rustle behind them, and Warner turned to 
face Mrs. Gorham. 

Ellinor saw him turn deathly white; saw him 
draw his breath with a hard inspiration. Mrs. Gor- 
hain pnt ont her white morsel of a hand, and said 
something prettily graciona. 

She sat down on a low seat while some kind of 
disjointed talk went on between the two, Mrs. Gor- 
ham sustaining it for the most part. With that 
look on Warner’s face, she had read events clearly 
enough. She recalled a half-forgotten story about 
Mrs. Gorham; ler wedding had been an elopement 
with a man who was fearfully jealous of her after- 
ward, and by no means without cause, repdrt said. 
And I'rank Warner had been the lover she had 
left. 

But her woman’s pride came to the resene. For 
the rest of the evening Warner was the only one of 
the three who was not perfectly at his ease. Ho 
kept a kind of dazed, bewildered look on her face, 
and Ellinor, supernaturaliy cool, could not help 
pitying him. 

Hie went away without an opportunity for any 
special speech with either. Mra. Gorham went 
einging upstairs. Ellinor, crouched on the floorin 
the empty room she had leit, tasted-again the old 











bitterness—felt all its waves and billows go over 
her, aud groaned aloud.in a tearless agony of pain. 
But she showed no trace of the night's watehing 


the next morning, except perhaps that she was nore 
silent than usual. Mrs. Gorham commented on 


it. 

“Yes, Iam dull. Ialways am in view of work 
that isdistasteful. I shall leave you to amuse your- 
self this morning while | write some letters.” 

She withdrew to a little room on the lower floor 


2 








fitted up as a kind of library. With the door 
locked behind her, she felt tolerably safe from in- 
trusion, ‘There she waited for the interview that 


must inevitably come. 
She heard Warner’s step and his voiceas he asked 


for her. She took the opportunity while the girl 
sought for her to taxe airesh grasp on her hurt 
pride. And even while the sumo tap sounded 
on her door, she heard Mra. Gornam’s quick feet ily 
down the stairs, 

* Frank !’’ 


** Louise !”? 
eT} - ° = } > ~hy > | ¢C 
| have only a minute before she will coma, Say 
yon forgive me.” 


another visit te the sea as soon aa the wiather is 
favouralle. 
aoaet would suit him bast. 





> was a silence, 

i came here on purpose, I knew you would be 

here, I always loved you even when [ left you, 
” 


Forgive ne, Frank 


Miss ifowe hesitated no longer. Sha opened the 
door and came at once on the tableau. Mrs. Gorhain 
stood | before Frank Warner, her hauds on his 
shoulder, het lovely face with its tear-drowned blue 
eyes lifted to his. He stood with folded arms loak- 
ing down on her. Mies Howe did not stop to 
analyse tle expression of his face. 


‘She is quite right, I think, Mr, Warner. This 
ia the other woman, I suppose. Choose. It would 
be a pity that Mra. Gorham should 








have taken so 


much trouble for nothing,’ with haughty bitter- 
ness. 





K.,. I. 
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FACHTI &, 


VERY LIKELY, 
Tun Csar of Russia is asserted to contemplate 


His medical advisers think the Turkish 
Lerhaps it would, 

—Jady, 
THE DREAM OF THE BRITISH BUTCHER, 


Flate at the state of bis trado and his tilts, 

The butcher mused on a bateli of long bills 

In a mood that may well be deserted as 
Elysian, 

For prices ranged high and thermometers 


aw 
So the bateher droused, and in dreamland’s 
low 
Reheld an astonishing vision 
A bull of a breed that was utterly new 
To that buteher’s experionce burst on his 
view. 
It was s‘arred, it was striped, it was dotted 
and lined 
In a fashion fantastic, which brought te 
the mind 
The sketches for carvers in cookery books, 
Or sartorial aids to self-messuvement. 
“a5” 
Cried that butcherman, crossly. “ This cor. 
tainly looks 
Like playing it down very low,” 
(Tor that bul was piiced over in numerals 
plain, 
And, turtle-like, ticketed ere it was slain) 
“This practice is perfectly odious, 
“What! sixpencea pound? ‘lis too much 
for my brain!’’ 
(Here the bull gave a bellow molo- 
dious ) 
“Who the dickens sre you?’ sactled the 
butcher, ** who come 
With proposserous prices to puzzle and paia 
us ?”’ 
Said the bull, with a wink, “ Wall, I'm 
known, when to-hum, 
As Bos Americanus.’’ 
“Oho!” yelled the butcher, ‘that much- 
talked-of Yankee 
That’s coming to cut down our profits ?; Na, 
thankee. 
I’m boss of this business, and mean, if I 
can, 
To keep up traditional prices,’’ 
Quoth the bull, through his nose, “I don’t 
doubt you, old man, 
But you’re hardly awake to this crisis of 
crises, 
Smart trick of those canny Scotol fleshers, 
Dare say 
You’d a pot in that pile. 
had its day. 
My advent is fast gotting knowa to the 
town; 
Like the coon to our colonel, you'll have to 
come down.”’ e 
‘Come down!” yeiled the butcher, “A 
jolly fine joke. 
I'll come down on you hot, as you'll pro- 
sently feel!” 
And he went for that bos with his knife and 
his steel, 
Bat, hoist like a foothall—awoke, 
And found he had dropped sll his bills ia 
his fright :-— 
An omen which spoiled his repose fer the 
night. —-Punch. 


A PEMASANT CROSPRCT. 
Gaxuine Exravsiase (to his betrothed): * When 


Bat the game's 


— 

End, and dwell in some old, old wainscoted house in 
the heart of Soho; we will have no friends that are 
not fine old English gentlemen of the olden time; 
no. books thet have not got niee long ‘esses’ liko 
‘efs; our only newspapers shall be those of the past 
century, and we will laugh-at mde that are not at 
least of a hundred years ago. en the gloaming 
comes we will carol quaint old canzonets, im early 
Freneh, to an old apinet that I have my eye upon— 
quite a bargain—in Wardour street. Ani seo here, 
Saccharissa; when the candles are lit we will snuff 
them with this exquisite pair of silver-gilt snuffers 
which I picked up to-day in aemall court near Saint 
Martin’s Lane. Dostthou like the picture?” 
SaccHarissa (whose real name is Sarah—doubt- 
fully): ‘* Ye-e-e-s.!”” —Punch 


YOUTH AND AGE 
“ Youth will be served’’ A sporting maxim 


SOfa, _ 

Sweeter io adalescence than te age. 

Yet, Guaplin nast have known of many a 
case 

Where aged clippera, famoug.once for, pace, 

On their own ground whipped weedy young- 
sters lellow, 

Loading where sereows who challenged dared 
not follow. 


If-Yeuth could, as Youth fain would, be 


severe, 

Old Age, indeed, might have fair canse: to 
fear; 

But Youth that’s raw as rash, unsinewed, 
slow, 


May flad with Age the pace it cannot co 
‘The gods love generous greeaness, but 
searee smile 
On jmpotened because ’ tis pueriles 
Or check because "tia callow. 
truth, 
To hear glib Hamilton, tir verdant youth, 
Gird at ripe Age, that’s game to give it 
weight, 
And a bad beating. Tipsters, too, elate 
When Youth and Ags contend, before you 
wage, 
’T were well to know what Youtb, and whose 
the Ave! 
** Youth will be served !’” 
Youth is.stont ; 
But feeble youth may chance to be—served 
out! —Paneh, 


Pine, in 


Why, yes, when 


DRINK, 

A vpw~urarie divine, who hal been dining out 
the night before, went into a bavher’s shop one 
morning to be shaved. Hesaw that the perber hai 
been getting more drink than was good for hint, for 
it — - his hand shake very much, and naturally a» 
little indignant, he began to give him a little moral 
advice by-say.ing: 

‘+ Piad thing, drink.”’ 

“ Yes,” said the barber, “it makes: tle skin re- 
markably teader.” 

MISAPPREHENSION CORRECTED. 

Ir isa mistake to suppose that every momber of 

the Heavy Gua Committee weighs fourteen stone. 
—Judy, 

Tne language t> be expected at a street-crossing—- 

Sweeping remarks, —Judy. 
A QUESTION For AUCTIONERNS. 

Lira is full of contradictions, For instance, how 
can a single artiele ever bo a lot. —dJudy. 

Me Joun PALMER appeared one day ata relearss) 
in great agitation, 

Jack Daunisier requested to know what made him 
so uneasy, 

“ Why, sir, my purpy of a brother has made as bad 
a match as he possibly could make. Hewas warried 
yesterday to a poor, penniless girl of the name oi 
Sbarp,”’ 

“My dear friend,’ snid Bannister, “I don’t seo 
why you should fret so; it was a musical wedding-- 
there was a flat and a sharp,’’ 

A SHARP BOY. 


Livtrr Sweeprr: “ I’membor the poor sweeper, 
my noble eaptain,’’ 

OLp GenpRAL (to himself): “Ezad! I must. be 
looking uncommonly young to be takea for a captain.” 
Fiings the boy a shilling, —Puneu. 
ALL ABROAD. 

Mxs, Pewsey Brown: “ On, George, dear! Goo? 
Heavens! That theehurch? I can’t possibly-go in 
there.” 

Grorcr (grimly): “ Well, my dear, it certainly 





we wed, Saccharissa, we will shun the vulgar West- 








if the service at St. Spiriden’s was a necessity vi 


does look rather ‘low,’ judging by the ontside; but, 
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your existence why did you insist on our spending | packages of miseollaneons merchandise, The total ] affectation and disguise. Have the courage to con- 
value of the crrgo was 1,544,000 dols,, boing the fess your ignoranee and awkwardness. Coniide 

most valnable cargo evor taken out of New Haven. 
Iris said that forty new field batteries aro to be 
raised : each, however, to have a peace establishment 
of only four gons. This would give us, with the 
horse and field batteries alroady existing, somewhere 
about two-thirds of the force of Field Artillery cov- 
templated by the Mobilisation Scheme, and would, na 


the winter in France ?”’ —Panch. 


Wuewn four woodlarks ave allowa) to do all the 


singing in the forest then can our connvry parish 
churches afford to depend for singing upon four per- 
sons who stand in the organ loft, executing their 
fugue tuno, and torturing good old hymns in the fal- 
lowing style: 

We'll cateh the floe 

We'll catch the flee 

Well cateh the flee-ting hour. 


Pity our pol 

Pity our pol 

Pity our pok luted souls. 

Hel! take tho pit 

He'll take the pil 

He'll take the pil-gtim home, 
MORY KIND CONSIDERATION. 

Lanprapy (evidently not upto pacsingevents, who 
has just let her apartments): ‘‘ And coals a shilling a 
scuttle.” 

Loperr: “A shilling a senttle! Why, that little 
tea-scoop thing will want filling a dozen times a 
day !”’ 

LANDrLADY: ‘Oh, don’t mind giving trouble, sir. 
Jest touch the bell, and the servant will attend to it 
immediately.” —duady, 

ROONOMY. 

Youna Wire: ‘'Oh, Arthur, you know the sta- 
ticner at the corner is selling off, and I have been 
thinking seriously of what you said the other day 
about saving money and things, and so I’ve got all 
he had left of this year’s valentines at half the price 
wo should have hai to pay next year, and they'll do 
just as well to send to my sisters.” —Judy, 


ONB FOR PEPPER. 
Tn very last thing to give up—The ghost. 
—Judy, 
A NICE POINT, 


A TELEGRAM was recently sent-from New York to 
liverpool telling us to look out for foul weather. 
Can you call thie giving the Liverpudlians fair warn- 
ing ? —Jdudy, 

THE RIGHT MAN. 

Tre Cliinese ambassador, albeit a man of great 
talent, is of hamble origia, and is said to be the scn 
of a miller. This explains why he was chosen to 
represent the Flonry Land. —dJdudy. 


A Worrrie Kind of Occupation to be Engaged 
in—Fretwork. —Judy. 


Not a Very Hayes-ty Decision after all— The 

United States Presidential election. —Jady, 
A DUCIDED OPINION, 

Proprirtor or Suoormnes (in the course of 
conversation ): ‘“ Yes, but you know, Sandy, it’s 
difficult to choose between the Seylla of » shy tenant 
and the Charybdis of —~” 

Sanp¥ (promptly): ‘‘ Aweel, gieme the siller, and 
anybuddy that likes may hae tho tither!”’ 

—Punch, 
SIMPLE ADDITION. 


Miss Ross (who has kindly taken in hand an illi- 
terate housemaid); ‘‘‘Fivo and one make six.’ 
That’s right. Now, what do ons and six make ?”” 

Janu (promptly): ‘‘ Eight’npenes, miss!” 

—Puneh. 
HIS "TPAM, 


A CORRESPONDENT attempts to argue in a con- 
temporary that ‘‘on the score of linmanity, steam 
on a tramway is preferable to horses.”’ On the 
score of fact, we beg to add that whenever we have 
travelled we have noticed the steam on the horses 
and not the tramway, s0 we incline to his views. 

—Fun. 
LOOK WHAT WE’VE coT. 

Mr. Artnur Sotitvan and Mr. W.S. Gilbert 
have each of them generously presented a cot to 
the Hospital for Children. When the little occu- 
pants are tired they will find the one a good com- 
poser, and the other a graceful gift from one ‘* Bab” 
to another. —Fun. 





STATISTICS. 





Ow December 28th the British steamship King 
Arthur departed from New Haven harbour, having 
cleared from Oonstantineple direct; and took with lier 
the following munitions of war for the Turkish 
Government: 10,080,008 cartridges, 10,000,000 
bullets, 10,000,000 Martini-Henry shells, 40,600 guns, 
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doubt, be so far satisfactory. 


opened in Bombay by tha Viceroy, 
during last year as a hospital for Europzans. 





AN OLD MAN'S TRSASURES. 





One day while rambling through a wood 
I met an aged man, 
Whose hair was white, whose lengthened 
vears 
Had reschet th’ allotted span. 
‘Tis many years ago,”’ ho saitl, 
*On this same spot I stood, 
For our familiar trysting-place 
Was in this little wood. 


“Never did birds more sweetly sing 
Than on that happy day, 
Never did sweeter breezes blow 
And with the green leaves play ; 
For here upon this self-same spot 
Where we are standing now 
She gave to me a sacred piedge— 
Her solemn marriage vow. 


** And when hor twentieth birthday came 
I won her willing hand; 
No happier groom than I e’er lived 
In all the happy land. 
We had our share of happiness 
Through many precious years, 
We had our plensures and our griefa, 
Our sunshine and our tears, 


“ One day the charch-bell slewly toile1— 
’Twas my life’s saddest day, 
For she who gave: thit marriage vow 
In death hand passed away; 
And many a snowy sheet has lain 
Upon her grave sinee then, , 
And many a summer flower has djed 
To blossom there again. 


“But partings sad are sure to come, 
And smiles will turn to tears, 

And skies are not all cloudless skies 
That crown the passing years ; 

Yet faith in heaven and life to coma 
Brought me a calm relief, 

And taught me how to be resigned 
And hallowed by my grief, 


“Tsaw my boy to manhood grow 
And win th’ applause of men— 
Oh, how supreme was that delight 
Which filled my proud heart then; 
I saw beside the altar stand 
My danghter as sire stool 
Who gave to me that marriage vow 
Here in this littie wood. 


** They are my tressures now,” he said, 
** And as life’s close | near 
They give me hope and happiness, 
And comfort warm with cheer.” 
He shook me kindly by ths hand 
And said as we did part: 
** No dearer treasurers ever brought 
Peace to an old man’s heart.” Cc. D 





GEMS. 





PLEasuRe which cannot be obtained but by un- 
reasonable or unsuitable expense must always end 
in pain, and pleasure which must be enjoyed at the 
expense of another’s pain, can never be such as a 
worthy mind can delight in, 

There is only one thing worse than ignorance, 
and that is conceit. Of all intractable fools, an 
overwise man is the worst. You may canse idiots 
to philosophise—you may coax donkeys to forego 
thistles—but don’t ever think of driving common 
sense into the head of a conceited person. 





40,000 scabbards, 59,990,000 gun-wads, and 48 


Be alwaya frank and true; spurn every sorb of 


A SatLor’s Home, which was built to commemorate 
tho visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, has just been 
& was. used 


your fauits and follies to but few. 

Real greatness has nothing to do with a man’s 
sphere. It does not lie in the magnitude of his 
outward agency. Perhaps the greatest in ow 
at this moment are buried in obscurity. 

An envious man repines as much at the manner 
in which his neighbours live as if he maintained 
them. 

It is boast not to be angry; and bestin the next 
place to be quickiy reconciled. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Coty Batrrye.—In summer or winter we di-tost 
it, except it be to jump into a river, plunge abens 
for two or three seconds, and then dress, and wa 
home as hastily as possible All animate natare, 
except the hydric, instinctively shrinks from tho 
application of cold water, if in health. Lvoryhody 
knows that cold water cannot wash the hanis clean, 
and yet whole tomes are scribbled about the purify 
ing effects of cold water. Cold water kills incre than 
it cures. Hundreds of children are killed every year 
by fanatical mothers bathing them, head and cars, ii 
cold water, 

Tus Best Har-Wasn.—Mako hatf a pint of 
soap-suds with pure white soap and wa 
rising any morning ; but before applying it brush tic 
wholw scalp well, while the hair is perfectly dry, 
with the very best Russia bristle brush, scrub bac 
aud forth with a will; let not any portion of the sur 
face escape. When brushing the top and frout 
lean forward. that the particles may fall. After this 
operation is finished strike the ends of the thistles on 
the hearth or on a board, next pass the coarse part 
of the comb through the bristles; next, brush or 
flap the hair back and forth with the hand until no 
dust is seen to fall; then with the balls of the 
fingers dipped in the seap-suds rub the fluid into the 
scalp and about the roots of the hair: do this 
patiently and thoroughly. Finally, rinse with clear 
water, and absorb as much of the water from tho 
hair as possible with a dry cloth; then (after allow- 
ing the hair to.dry a little more by evaporation, but 
not to dry entirely) dress it as usual, always, nider 
all circumstances, passing the comb through the hair 
slowly and gently, so as not-to brexk anyone off, o1 
tear out anyone by the roots. By this operation tho 
alkali of the soap unites with the natural oil of the 
hair, and leaves it perfectly clean and beautifill» 
silken, and with cold water washings of the wholo 
head and neck and ears every morning, it will soo 
be found that the hair will “dress” as handsoinel: 
as if oiled to perfection,” with the great advantage 
of conscious cleanliness, giving, too, the general 
appearance of a greater profusion of hair than when 
it is plastered flat on the sealp, with variously seente? 
oil or fat, as is the commen custom. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





At Cambridge, recently, Mr. J. Gibb, of tho 
London Athletic Olub, ren three miles in fourteen 
minutes and forty-six seconds, in competition on the 
University athletic field. ‘This is the fastest amateur 
time on record for the distance, 

A COMPANY has been started with a nominal ca- 
pital of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to 
open stores in varions parts of London, for the sale 
of American and Scotch meat and poultry. A cen 
tral store is to be opened near Victoria Station, anit 
other stores elsewhere as may be necessary. ‘I h» 
society is ealled the Civil Service Meat Supply Ass» 
ciation, but the patrons and the managing directors 
are all naval and military officers, 

DirrzrRunt Movips.—-Men were not intended to 
be cast in one mould. Every human being has a 
work to carry of within, duties to perform abroad, 
influence to exert, which are peculiarly his, and 
which no conscience but bis own can teach. Let 
him not enslave his conscience to others, but act witl: 
the freedom, strength aud dignity of ono whoso 
highest law is in his own breast. 

THe Peacu.—Originally, the peach was a poi- 
sonons almond. In olden times its fleshy parts were 
tised to poison arrows, and it was for this purpose in- 
troduced into Persia, The transportation and cul- 
tivation not only removed its pvisonous propertice, 
but preduced the delicious fruit which we now en- 
joy in its season. 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. H.—More than a quarter if the vehicleis rigid 
and the load equally distributed. 

A. Y.—Yonu can construct an instrument with an ordi- 
wary builder's level that will enable you to get the hight. 
As such matters are discussed in special treatises, and 
would occupy too much space for these columns, we 
must refer you to some good book on the subject. 
There is a cheap level in the market, which is accom- 
panied by full directions for use. 

A, B.—Circumferential velocity, 1,800 to 2,000 feet per 
minute, 

Bit1.—If you have a strong draft you may gain some- 
thing by the change. 

Bos.—The first, 

Atrrep M.—l. Under the grates. 2. About 60 lbs. 3, 
The cross section of the chimney should not be less than 
about one-fifth of the grate surface, 

Joux.—Based on actual test. 

D. E.—The machine will be suitable for a boat from 
eighteen to thirty feet long. Use one twenty or twenty- 
four inches in diameter with three feet pitch. 

M,. W.—In order to obtain good crystals of K I, it is 
necessary that the crystallisation should proceed very 
slowly in a cool place, and undera good vacuum. The 
best results are obtained when large quantities of the 
materials are operated upon at once. The solution of the 
jodide should be as neutral as possible, 

E. M.—The larger scraps might possibly be utilised for 
small inlaid work. Send us a few of the scraps and we 
may possibly be able to suggest some other application. 

W. J.—There are methods by which it might be accom- 
plished, but we cannot recommend any of them, 

F. M.—The bauk you name we believe to be a very safe 
place for the deposit of money. 

LurgLing.—There would be no impropriety in writing to 
the gentleman as a friend, but after having informed him 
that you did not wish to keep steady company with any 
one you could not reasonably expect him to call upon you 
or invite you out, as had been his custom. 

M. L.—When a person addresses another by mistak 
and apologises for so doing, the party addressed may 
answer bya bow and “ Youare excusable,” or‘ Certainly, 
your apology is accepted,” &c, 

Joz asks; “If there is any particular way of proposing 
toa young lady.” There are many ways of proposing, 
and each are peculiar to the individual case, If the lady 
is of a sober, sedate disposition he will approach the 
subject with solemnity, If she is of a lively tempera- 
ment a joke may be made of the affair. If sentimental, 

he may quote poetry and endeavour to make it a matter 
efromance, In any case a gentleman need not be refused 
if he has any discernment, 

_Jit.—The third finger of the left hand is used by the 

English people as the engagement finger, but by most 
Americans the first finger is the one on which the en- 
gagement ring is worn, The ring need not have any 
initial, but, if desired, the party presenting the ring may 
bave his initials, and also the initials of the lady, The 
date may also be engraved, 

Gor.— Wearing a diamond ring on the third finger of 
the left hand, a plain ring onthe third finger of the right 
hand, need not necessarily have any signification, How- 
ever, some ladies wear their enzagement rivg on the 
third finger of the left hand because it is less conspicuous 
tian being worn upon the first fiuger of the same hand. 

Rings worn upon the right hand may be merely as orna- 

meuts or tokens of friendship, 
£.S.—You did all that etiquette required when you 


would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. M- W. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, 
educated. 


oue, medium height, fair, 


M, W. and T. M., two seamen in the Boyal Navy, 


T. M. is twenty-two. Both are 


G. C. and A. 8., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with aviewto matrimony. G. C. 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, A.S.is twenty- 


a 


position. 

Brack Hat, Ortsxry, and Unirorm Bows, threeseamen 

in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 

oung ladies, Black Hat is twenty-ene, -looking. 

ilskin is twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home and 

music. Uniform Bows is twenty, dark brown eyes, fond 

of home. , 

V. E. D., twenty, fair, good-looking, would like to re- 

ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
ight Respondent must be good-looking, of a 





L. M. and M. W., two friends, would like to corresp 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony. 
L. M. is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, andfondof home, M. W. istwenty-seven, medium 
height. 

A Happr Sotprrr, twenty-five, good-looking, tall, fond 
of home, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty. 


IN THE GARDEN, 


It was evening, and we wandered 
Slowly to the river-side, 

Stood there dreamily and pondered 
Gazing on the rushing tide, 


Little said we; but the river 
Babbled saucily to me, 

** Courage, faint heart; faint heart never 
Won the love of fair ladye.” 


Then we turned and paced together 
Up and down the grayelled way ; 

Spake one word about the weather, 
Neither knowing what to say. 


Then deep silence, for I could not 
Break it with the word 1 would; 

And it was so sweet I would not 
Break it in the way I could— 


Till the passion-storm of feeling 
Could no longer be controlled, 

And in halting, but appealing 
Words, to her my love I told. 


But she spake not, and half dreading, 
Half in hope, I spoke again ; 

Turned and saw a smile o'erspreading 
All her countenance, and then 


Costing forth all fear, and taking 
In my own ber yielded hand, 

Felt that she was shyly making 
Answer to my love’s demand, 


And in trembling cladness drew her 
Blushing to my heart, and pressed 
Her sweet lips. Oh, happy wooer, 
Who in wooing thus is blest. K, M. 
AF and Tra, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Alf is 
twenty-three, black hair, blue eyes, and medium height, 
of a loving disposition. Tim is twenty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children. 
H. T, M., twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom- 
plished, would like to correspond with a young lady, 
with a view to matrimony, Must be twenty-two, tho- 
roughly domesticated. 
Annie L., eighteen, tall, fond of home and children, fair, 
would like to exchange earte-de-visite with a gentleman 
about twenty-eight, 
A.rond Ben, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions, Alf is twenty- 
five, considered haudsome, good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, aud light blue eyes. Ben is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, mediuun height, of a loving 
disposition, 
Ne.ue S., twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentlemau who must be tall, fair, rich, and of a loving 
disposition, 
A. D., thirty-five, good-looking, medium height, blue 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-three. Widow not objected to, Must be 
affectionate. 
J, J.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, dark, 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to ¢orrespond 
with a yourg woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, 
A. C. and Apa S. wish to correspond with two young 


an gh 

loving disposition. 
Feaxcrs and Mavp, two friends, would like to receive 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, Frances is 
twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes,. Maud is twenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blue eyes. They are both guod-looking, 
Tradesmen preferred. , 

B. P,, twenty-two, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-three. Respondents must be ina 
good position. 

Ep!'x, nineeten, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young man, fond of home and music, 

M. C. M., a seaman in the Royal Navy, thirty-six, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 
home. 


COMMUNICATIONS RSCEIVED ; 


Branca is responded to by—Tom D., nineteen, good- 

looking, dark hair. A 

Tom py—Alice, twenty, dark hair and eyes, fair, and of 

a loving disposition. ’ 

Aunicutark by—C, F, B., twenty-four, tall, considered 

good-looking. 

Auics by—Crotchet, fair, medium height, 

ELganos by—Quaver, tall and dark. 

Cuanites by—Uerty R., twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 

domesticated, 

. P. by—K, T., considered good-looking, medium 

height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and of a loving dia- 

position, : 

M. M, by—Annie, twenty-two. 

A. H. M. by—Amy, eighteen, medium height, thinks 

she is all he requires. 

Viotet by—Cathead, a sailor in the Royal Navy, fair, 

tall, curly hair, of a loving disposition, Thinks he isal) 

she requires. 

. oon by—Mary, nineteen, good-looking, fair, medium 
eight. 

M. M, by—Annie, seventeen, 

Emma by—Michael, nineteen, light hair, grey eyes, and 

fond of home. 

T. M. by—Nellie, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 

of home and children, 
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accompanied the lady home, 


gentlemen, with aview to matrimony, A, C, is seven- 
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